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FALSTAFF AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


Tne antiquarians and historians may say what they please, Falstaff, 
Ancient Pistoll, Bardolph, Mrs. Quickly, and the whole of the rollick- 
ing troop at the Boar’s Head, with all their hangers on of ‘“‘ unthrifts,” 
are as much a part of history as the battle of Shrewsbury, or the King 
and Council themselves. No one can ever deny that they drank sack, 
bamboozled creditors, and laughed the hours away in Eastcheap; 
and that it would be as sensible to gainsay them an existence as that of 
the Pope or the Lord Mayor of the time. We had a relation who, when 
a boy, cried when he was told that ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” was a fabrica- 
tion. He thought himself deceived in the first place, and in the 
second it was taking away from him friends to whom he had become 
attached. We would not care much for the society of that logical 
gentleman who would deny the existence of the Falstaff group. They 
are our intimate acquaintance; and though they do misconduct them- 
selves occasionally, we do not like to have their reality touched, and 
we can ‘‘ better spare better men.” 

Mr. Halliwell does not offend us in this way; he very properly 
treats them as old friends, about whom he rightly considers all their 
acquaintance are interested, and he therefore traces their conduct, and 
endeavours to reconcile some of their proceedings, which appear to be 
rather contradictory. It is strange that the excess of matter of fact 
thus merges into the excess of the fictitious. It is well that it is so. 

But betore we get to this, the most agreeable portion of Mr. Halli- 
well’s book, we must give a formal account of its nature and contents. 

This volume itself is an acceptable and appropriate addition to the 
works of the Shakespeare Society. Indeed it may be considered as 
the most intimately connected with the writings of the great dramatist 
from whom the Society has taken itsname. The ‘‘ first sketch” of that 
merry comedy, ‘‘ The: Merry Wives of Windsor,” is now, for the first 
time, reprinted from the earliest edition of 1602, under the quaint title 
of A most pleasaunt and excellent conceited ‘comedie of Syr John 
Falstaffe and The Merry Wives of Windsor, entermixed with sundrie 
variable and pleasing humours, of Syr Hugh the Welch Knight, Justice 
Shallow, and his wise cousin M. Slender; with the swaggering vaine 
of Auncient Pistoll, and Corporall Nym.’ 2 Only four copies of this 
edition are known to exist; and the present reprint will therefore be 
more than ordinarily inviting to all critical lovers of the Shakespearian 
drama. 
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The differences between the original sketch of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” and the play as we now have it, are very considerable. The 
first is most meagre and poor, in comparison. For instance, let us 
take the following, which corresponds to Actii. Scene 1, of the 


amended play :— 


“« Enter MistTRESSE PaGE, reading of a Letter. 


Mis. Pa. Mistresse Page I loue you. Aske me no reason, 
Because theyr impossible to alledge. Your faire, 
And Iam fat. You loue sack, so do I: 
As I am sure I haue no mind but to loue, 
So I know you haue no hart but to grant. 
A souldier doth not vse many words, where a knowes 
A letter may serue for a sentence. I loue you, 
And so I leaue you. 

Yours Syr JonHn FALSTAFFE, 


Now Ieshu blesse me, am I methomorphised ? 

I thinke I knowe not myselfe. Why what a Gods name doth this man see in 
me, that thus he shootes at my honestie? Well but that I knowe my owne 
heart, I should scarcely perswade my selfe I were hand. Why what an 
vnreasonable woolsack is this? He was neuer twice in my companie, and if 
then I thought I gaue such assurance with my eies, Ide pul them out, they 
should neuer see more holie daies. Well, I shall trust fat men the worse 
while I liue for his sake. O God that I knew how to be reuenged of him. 
But in good time, heeres mistresse Foord. 


Enter MistTRESSE Foorp. 


Mis. For. How now Mistris Page, are you reading loue letters? How do 
you woman. 
Mis. Pa. O woman I am I know not what : 
In loue vp to the hard eares. I was neuer in such a case in my life. 
Mis. Ford. In loue, now in the name of God with whom ? 
Mis Pa. With one that sweares he loues me, 
And I must not choose but do the like againe : 
I prethie looke on that Letter. 
Mis For. Ue match your letter iust with the like, 
Line for line, word for word. Only the name 
Of misteris Page, and misteris Foord disagrees : 
Do me the kindness to looke vpon this. 
Mis Pa. Why this is right my letter. 
O most notorious villaine ! 
Why what a bladder of iniquitie is this? 
Lets be reuenged what so ere we do. 
Mis For. Reuenged, if we liue weel be reuenged. 
O Lord if my husband should see this Letter, 
Ifaith this would euen giue edge to his Iealousie. 


Enter Forn, Pace, Pistouu and Ny. 


Mis Pa. See where our husbands are, 
Mine’s as far from Iealousie, 
As I am from wronging him. 
Pis. Ford the words I speak are forst : 
Beware, take heed, for Falstaffe loues thy wife : 
When Pistoll lies do this. 
Ford. Why sir my wife is not young. 
Pis. He wooes both yong and old, both rich and poore 
None comes amis. I say he loues thy wife: 
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Faire warning did I giue, take heed, 
For sommer comes, and Cuckoo birds appeare : 
Page, belieue him what he ses. Away sir Corporall Nym. 
[ Evit Pisrou.. 
Nym. Syr the humor of it is, he loues your wife, 
I should ha borne the humor Letter to her : 
I speake and I auouch tis true: my name is Nym. 
Farewell, I loue not the humor of bread and cheese : 
And theres the humor of it. 
[ Eait Ny. 
Pa. The humor of it, quoth you: 
Heres a fellow frites humor out of his wits. 
Mis Pa. How now sweet hart, how dost thou ?” 


We are almost induced to conjecture that this could scarcely have 
been written by the same hand that penned the corresponding scene in 
the amended play. The following extract will enable the reader to 
form a somewhat closer comparison :— 


“‘ Fen. Thé thus my host. Tis not vnknown to you, 
The feruent loue I beare to young Anne Page, 
And mutally her loue againe to mee: 
But her father still against her choise, 
Doth seeke to marrie her to foolish Slender, 
And in a robe of white this night disguised, 
Wherein fat Falstaffe had a mightie scare, 
Must Slender take her and carrie her to Catlen, 
And there vnknowne to any, marrie her. 
Now her mother still against that match, 
And firme for Doctor Cayus, in a robe of red 
By her deuice, the Doctor must steale her thence, 
And she hath giuen her consent to goe with him. 
Host. Now which means she to deceiue, father or mother ? 
Fen. Both my good Host, to go along with me. 
Now here it rests, that you would procure a priest, 
And tarrie readie at the appointment place, 
To giue our hearts vnited matrimonie. 
Host. But how will you come to steale her from among thé? 
Fen. That hath sweet Nan and I agreed vpon, 
And by a robe of white, the which she weares, 
With ribones pendant flaring bout her head, 
I shalbe sure to know her, and conuey her thence, 
And bring her where the priest abides our coming, 
And by thy furtherance there be married. 
Host. Well, husband your deuice, Ile to the Vicar, 
Bring you the maide, you shall not lacke a Priest. 
Fen. So shall I euer more be bound vnto thee. 
Besides Ile alwaies be thy faithfull friend. [Exit omnes. 


Enter Sir 1oun, with a Bucks head vpon him. 


Fal. This is the third time, well Ile venter, 
They say there is good luck in odd numbers, 
Ioue transformed himselfe into a bull, 
And I am here a Stag, and I thinke the fattest 
In all Windsor forrest: well I stand here 
For Horne the hunter, waiting my Does comming. 
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Enter Mistris Pacer, and Mistrris Forp. 


Mis. Pa. Sir Iohn, where are you? 

Fal. Art thou come my do you? what and thou too? 
Welcome Ladies. 

Mis. For. 1 1 sir Iohn, I see you will not faile, 
Therefore you deserue far better than our loues, 
But it grieues me for your late crosses. 

Fal. 'This makes amends for all. 

Come diuide me betweene you, each a hanch, 
For my horns Ile bequeath thé to your husbands, 
Do I speake like Horne the hunter, ha? 

Mis. Pa. God forgiue me, what noise is this? 


[ There is a noise of hornes, the two women run away. 


Enter Str HucGu like a Satyre, and boyes drest like Fayries, Mistresse 
Quickly, like the Queene of Fayries : they sing a song about him, and after- 
ward speake. , 


Quic. You Fayries that do haunt these shady groues, 
Looke round about the wood if you can espie 
A mortall that doth haunt our sacred round : 
If such a one you can espie, giue him his due, 
And leaue not till you pinch him blacke and blew : 
Giue them their charge Puck ere they part away. 
Sir Hu. Come hither Peane, go to the countrie houses, 
And when you finde a slut that lies a sleepe, 
And all her dishes foule, and roome vnswept, 
With your long nailes pinch her till she crie, 
And sweare to mend her sluttish huswiferie. 
Fai. 1 warrant you I will performe your will. 
Hu. Where is Pead ? go you and see where Brokers sleep, 
And fox-eyed Seriants with their mase, 
Goe laie the Proctors in the street, 
And pinch the lowsie Seriants face : 
Spare none of these when they are a bed, 
But such whose nose lookes plew and red. 
Quic. Away begon, his mind fulfill, 
And looke that none of you stand still. 
Some do that thing, some do this, 
All do something, none amis. 
Sir Hu. I smell a man of middle-earth. 
Fal. God blesse me from that wealch Fairie. 
Quic. Looke euery one about this round, 
And if that any here be found, 
For his presumption in this place, 
Spare neither legge, arme, head, nor face. 
Sir Hu. See I haue spied one by good luck, 
His bodie man, his head a buck. 
Fal. God send me good fortune now, and I care not. 
Quic. Go strait, and do as I commaund, 
And take a Taper in your hand, 
And set it to his fingers endes, 
And if you see it him offends, 
And that he starteth at the flame, 
Then is he mortall, know his name: 
If with an F it doth begin, 
Why then be shure he is full of sin. 
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About it then, and know the truth, eure 
Of this same metamorphised youth. tae | 
Sir Hu. Giue me the Tapers, I will try i 

And if that he loue venery. 


[ They put the Tapers to his fingers, and he starts. in 


Sir Hu. It is right indeed, he is full of lecheries and iniquitie. 
Quic. A little distant from him stand, 

And euery one take hand in hand, 

And compasse him within a ring, 

First pinch him well, and after sing.” 


In the Introduction, after some conjectures on the date of the comedy 
and the original sketch, which would only interest the antiquarian 
critic, Mr. Halliwell enters into the arena of criticism with Mr. Knight | 
on the question of the connexion between ‘* The Merry Wives of Wind- hee Eh | 
sor’ and the Historical Plays. This is a subject of very considerable " 
difficulty ; and though we do not agree with Mr. Halliwell in the con- 
clusiveness which he attaches to his arguments, neither do we consider 
with Mr. Knight, that the Falstaff of ‘‘ The Merry Wives” and the : 
Falstaff of the Historical Plays were originally twofdistinct creations of 1 
character. The following remarks of Mr. Halliwell seem deserving of 
attention :-— 


“First, let us consider Mistress Quickly, a character common to the two* * 
parts of Henry IV., Henry V., and the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ In the x] 
first part of Henry IV. we find her married to the Host of the Boar’s Head ; at 
in the second part, she is ‘a poor Widow of Eastcheap,’ according to her 
own account, and Falstaff swore ‘to me then, as I was washing thy wound, 
to marry me, land make me my lady thy wife;’ and in Henry V., we find 
her the wife of Pistol, although Nym had been ‘troth-plight’ to her. But, 
in the Merry Wives, she denies being a wife, yet still she is termed Mistress 
Quickly, and has, apparently, had no previous knowledge of Falstaff; for, if 
Mrs. Quickly had been Dr. Caius’s servant during her widowhood, Falstaff 
could not have failed to recognize instead of treating her as a stranger. 

In Henry V. she says to Pistol, ‘ Pr’ythee honey-sweet husband, let me bring 

thee to Staines,’ a town certainly not far from Windsor: but this cannot be 

considered as involving any necessary connexion between the plays. It is 

quite impossible, under any supposition of date, to reconcile the Quickly of 

the Merry Wives with the Quickly of the Historical Plays. If we suppose, ie die 
as Mr. Knight supposes, that the Merry Wives is the first of all in order, 

how is it possible that Mistress Quickly, who is not a wife, could meet Fal- ope ih. 
staff at Windsor, and not recognize the hero of the Boar’s Head? Equal i 
difficulties attend any other similar supposition—I mean as to whether she 

was introduced on the stage as Dr. Caius’s nurse, or his dry nurse, or his 

cook, or his laundry, after the first or second parts of Henry [V., or after 

Henry V. ‘The latter supposition, indeed, does not involve the difficulty of " 
her widowhood, but it does involve others of equal weight, and so obvious . 
that they do not require special notice. 

“The character of Pistol is common to the second part of Henry IV., 
Henry V., and the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ There can, in this case, at 





‘©* Mr. Knight (Library Shakespeare, vol. iii. p.19,) says that Quickly is inva- et 
riably called the Hostess in the first part of Henry IV., but she is addressed by her Bey 
proper name by the Prince in act iii. sc. 3. He also mentions her as ‘a Hostess * 
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least, whatever Mr. Knight may say to the contrary, be no question of the 
identity of character. ‘The Pistol, who says,— 


‘ Shall dunghill curs confront the helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 
Then Pistol, lay thy head in Furie’s lap,’ 


is the same classical braggadocio who exclaims, in indignation, at the insult 
offered to him when commanded, by his captain, to bear a letter to the merry 
wives,— 
‘Shall I sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my side wear steel? then, Lucifer take all !’ 


But if similarity of language be not a sufficient proof, I have a stronger one 
to offer to the reader’s notice. In the second part of Henry IV., act v. se. 3, 
he uses the expression, ‘ When Pistol lies, do this.’ This exact passage also 
occurs in the original sketch of The Merry Wives of Windsor.* Mr. Knight 
says that Pistol, Bardolph, and Nym, are Falstaff’s servants in the Merr 
Wives, and his soldiers in the Historical Plays. I apprehend they were bot 
servants and soldiers in all four plays. In the Merry Wives we find Falstaff 
swearing that they were ‘ good soldiers and tall fellows.’ Pistol says, ‘ Away, 
Sir Corporal Nym.’ We have ‘the swaggering vein of Ancient Pistol and 
Corporal Nym’ on the title of the first edition of the original sketch; and I 
scarcely think, under any circumstances, these characters can even be con- 
sidered in the Historical Plays as soldiers in the strict sense of the word, 
more than Falstaff was a captain. At the Boar’s Head they were his ser- 
vants; and they were, perhaps, not less so when they accompanied their 
master to the wars. ‘The independence of Pistol’s character is sustained in 
the Merry Wives, with one single exception ; and his conversation, both in 
the sketch and the amended play, is similar to that used by him in the other 
plays in which he is introduced. 

“But, although the character of Pistol is essentially the same in all three 
plays, yet the circumstances are most unaccountably altered; for, in this 
case, likewise, only one theory will reconcile his position in the Merry Wives 
with that in which he is placed in the Historical Plays. In the former, he is 
discharged by Falstaff: he goes forth to open his metaphorical oyster with 
his sword, to try his fortunes in the world: but the ‘ swaggering rascal’ is 
introduced in the second part of Henry IV. as Falstaff’s ancient, and chal- 
lenging him in a cup of sack. Mistress Quickly calls him ‘ Captain Pistol ;’ 
and, when he quarrels with Doll Tearsheet, the ‘No more, Pistol; I would 
not have you go off here; discharge yourself of your company, Pistol,’ is 
certainly characteristic of the same master who says, ‘ No quips now, Pistol.’ 
Falstaff makes him ‘ vanish like hailstones’ in the Merry Wives: he thrusts 
him down stairs in Henry IV., saying, ‘a rascal to brave me!’ Falstaff also 
tells him that he will ‘double-charge’ him with dignities, when he brought 
the news of the king’s death. Mrs. Quickly was not even acquainted with 
her future husband, in the Merry Wives. How, then, can the character of 
Pistol, being introduced into that play, be reconcileable on any other suppo- 
sition than that the composition of the Merry Wives altogether preceded that 
of the Historical Plays ?—a supposition involving, as I ;have before said, 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. 

‘*Bardolph is mentioned by Falstaff, in the first part of Henry IV., as 
having been in his service thirty-two years ;—‘ I have maintained that sala- 
mander of yours with fire, any time this two and thirty years.’ The ‘sala- 
mander ’ of the Historical Plays is the ‘ tinder-box’ of the Merry Wives. 
Bardolph does not converse with Falstaff, in Henry IV., in a manner that 
would imply it was after he had been installed as ‘ drawer’ to the host of the 





* See the present volume, p. 13. 
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Garter. If Falstaff had been at Windsor in the early period of his career, 
he would not have said, ‘ Bardolph, follow him; a tapster is a good trade : 
an old cloak makes a new jerkin; a withered serving-man, a fresh tapster.’ 
Bardolph could scarcely have been a ‘ withered serving-man,’ if the Merry 
Wives had preceded the Historical Plays. In the second part of Henry IV., 
we find Mistress Quickly saying she had known Falstaff ‘ these twenty-nine 
years come peascod time:’ yet, if it was the same Quickly who was first 
introduced to Falstaff at Windsor, she must have known him at least thirty- 
two years; for Bardolph was in his service at that time. This, perhaps, 
can scarcely be esteemed a fair argument: but in act ili., sc. 2, we find Bar- 
dolph not knowing Justice Shallow; although, if the Merry Wives had pre- 
ceded Henry IV., he must have recognized the ‘ poor esquire of this county, 
and one of the king’s justices of the peace.’ Would Robert Shallow, ‘ esquire 
in the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram,’ have said, ‘ Give me 
your hand, master Bardolph,’ to a ‘ withered serving-man,’ who had fallen 
to the office of tapster? It seems that the ‘fuel that maintained that fire,’ 
being ‘all the riches’ Bardolph ‘ got in his service,’ refer partly to Bar- 
dolph’s residence at Windsor; and if so, the introduction of Bardolph in 
the Merry Wives affords a strong evidence that the comedy must be read 
after the two parts of Henry IV. 

** Bardolph is introduced in all four plays, but Corporal Nym is found only 
in the Merry Wives and Henry V. Nym’s conversation in both these plays 
is distinguished by the frequent repetition of the word humour. In some 
instances, the very same phrases occur. He says, ‘The king hath run bad 
humours on the knight ;’ alluding to Hal’s treatment of him after his suc- 
cession to the throne. The same phrase is used by him in the Merry Wives, 
acti. sc. 1. I think the introduction of that character in the Merry Wives 
and Henry V. wholly unaccountable, if we believe Mr. Knight’s conjecture 
that the Merry Wives preceded all the Historical Plays. It is not at all 
likely that, if this had been the case, no allusion whatever to Bardolph’s 
‘sworn brother in filching’ should occur in the two parts of Henry IV. I 
am now taking it for granted, as a conjecture wholly unsupported by the 
slightest direct evidence, that the opinion of the fat knight of the Merry 
Wives and the Historical Plays having originally been two different and 
distinct creations of character, is wholly untenable. 

* And then, with respect to Justice Shallow, I do not see that the uncer- 
tainty of what he could be doing at Windsor involves an argument on any 
side of the question. Inthe second part of Henry IV., it was fifty-five years 
since he had entered at Clement’s Inn; and in the Merry Wives he says, 
‘I am fourscore.’ Falstaff, in act iv. sc. 4, says, ‘ I’ll through Glostershire, 
and there will I visit master Robert Shallow, esquire; I have him alread 
tempering between my finger and my thumb, and shortly will I seal wit 
him.’ At this visit, perhaps, Falstaff borrowed the thousand pounds; but 
when could he, to use Shallow’s words, ‘have beaten my men, killed my 
deer, and broke open my lodge?’ ‘This outrage must have been after the 
large loan and his hospitable reception in Gloucestershire. I do not see any 
thing unreasonable in the supposition that it happened after Falstaff’s banish- 
ment from the person of Henry V.; and this also affords an argument in 
favour of the later period of the production of the Merry Wives.* 

“And, ‘last, not least,’ let us consider the fat knight himself, the only 
remaining ‘irregular humorist’ introduced into the Merry Wives and the 
Historical Plays. Inferior he may be in the former to the wit of the Boar’s 
Head; but is there sufficient dissimilarity of character to justify us in be- 





* Another difficulty may also be mentioned. The page that Prince Henry gave 
Falstaff is given by him to Mrs. Page, in the Merry Wives, and yet is introduced in 
the second part of Henry IV. and Henry V. 
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lieving the Falstaff of the Merry Wives and the Oldcastle of Henry IV. to 
have been originally two different creations of character? I think not. The 
‘latter spring,’ and the ‘ Allhallown summer,’ are but revived in the aged 
sinner of Windsor Park, who is described as ‘Old, cold, withered, and of 
intolerable entrails,’ and ‘as poor as Job, and as wicked as his wife.’ The 
same ‘whale with so many tuns of oil’ who considered ‘ my hostess a most 
sweet wench,’ could with great propriety admire Mrs. Ford, who was ‘ not 
young,’ and Mistress Page, the mother of ‘ pretty virginity,’ and probably, 
therefore, as old as her companion. If the tradition be correct that Elizabeth 
commanded Shakespeare to exhibit Falstaff in love, we must consider our 
great dramatist compromising his original character of Oldcastle, or Falstaff, 
as little as possible, by not drawing him actually smitten with the tender 
passion, which would have completely destroyed all former notions concern- 
ing him, but bringing his addiction to the tir sex more prominently before 
the spectator, and thus obeying the royal command without infringing more 
than possible on his first ideas. Ben Jonson says, ‘ His wit was in his own 
power, would the rule of it had been so too.’ This looks like a confirmation 
of the tradition. Thus, observes Dr. Johnson, ‘the poet approached as near 
as he could to the work enjoined him; yet, having perhaps in the former 
plays completed his own idea, seems not to have been able to give Falstaff 
all his former power of entertainment.’ In Henry IV., the prince describes 
him as ‘ that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity 
in years,’ and ‘ that villanous abominable misleader of youth, Falstaff, that 
old white-bearded Satan.’ In the Merry Wives he is likewise always men- 
tioned as an aged person. In the second part of Henry IV., he describes 
himself ‘as poor as Job.’ ‘The same expression is used in the Merry Wives, 
in a passage I have previously quoted. The letter of Jack Falstaff to Prince 
Henry, in act ii. sc. 2, of the second part of Henry IV., is also remarkably 
similar in style with the knight’s love-letter to Mistress Page, in act il. sc. 1, 
of the Merry Wives; and both conclude in a very similar manner. 

“Too much stress has, I think, been laid by the critics on the lavish manner 
in which Falstaff is discovered in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ to be living 
at the Garter Inn. He sits at ‘ten pounds a week,’ and is ‘an emperor’ in 
his expence. I see nothing very improbable in the conjecture, without 
reducing fiction too much to positive fact, but merely considering the cir- 
cumstances as they must have arisen and remained in the dramatist’s mind, 
that this was after his banishment from the person of the prince, who says,— 


‘ For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil.’ 


Prince John, also, says immediately afterwards :— 


‘I like this fair proceeding of the king’s : 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for ; 
But all are banish’d, till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world.’ 


Falstaff may then have been living at Windsor, with his former ‘followers,’ 
on an allowance from the young king : but that ‘ten pounds a week’ was too 
great a rate for his purse, we learn from the necessity he is under of ‘ dis- 
carding some of his followers.’ Falstaff was less of a soldier at Windsor 
than formerly, but Pistol and Nym keep up their martial dignity, and refuse 
to take ‘the humour letter.’ In the same play, it is remarkable that he is 
described as being so poor; and Ford ‘ thinks himself in much better plight 
for a lender’ than he is. He addresses his body, and says, ‘ Wilt thou after 
the expence of so much money be now a gainer?’ Could he allude to the 
money he borrowed from Justice Shallow? and had he been so extravagant 
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as to be obliged to share the booty of the fan-handle with Pistol? In the 
Falstaff who says ‘ Reason, you rogue, reason: Think’st thou I’ll endanger 
my soul gratis ?’ we recognize the Falstaff of the Historical Plays.. 

“T think, with Skottowe, that ‘the want of symmetry between the two 
characters is in the point of Falstaff’s intrigue with the merry wives. The 
objection is not to his inclination to gallantry with Mistress Ford, or Mistress 
Page, but to the personal vanity and simple credulity which a belief of their 
attachment to him necessarily presupposes in Falstaff. Of personal vanity 
the fat knight of Henry IV. possesses not a spark: on the contrary, his pre- 
posterous fatness is an exhaustless theme of his own laughter. Rather than 
have courted exposure and ridicule from two sprightly women, he would in- 
stantly have smelt waggery in any advances they might have made to him; 
and if he had not at once put an end to their hopes of fooling him, he would 
merely have yielded till he could successfully have turned the tables on them- 
selves. The Falstaff of the Merry Wives, indeed, jests with himself, and 
is merry with his unwieldy person, but the effect is only that of making his 
conduct appear more absurd and unnatural.’* 

“The differences which exist between the Falstaff of the Merry Wives and 
the Falstaff of the Historical Plays may be accounted for much more reason- 
ably, on the tradition that Shakespeare was, in some measure, writing to the 
ideas of another, than on the unsupported conjecture that they were originally 
two distinct characters. It is scarcely probable that our great dramatist would 
draw two characters so nearly similar. ‘That the conjecture does explain 
several difficulties, | admit; but I should rather be inclined to believe that 
the two parts of Henry IV., like the Merry Wives, originally existed in an 
unfinished state, and that, when the first sketch of the Merry Wives was written, 
those plays had Nov been altered and amended in the form in which they have 
come down tous. This conjecture will, I think, be sufficient to explain nearly 
every difficulty; and, knowing so little as we do of the history of Shake- 
speare’s composition, I do not see any thing very improbable in it. If Johnson 
had not published the sketch of the Merry Wives—and there can be little doubt 
that it was a piratical publication—should we have had any reason to think 
that the amended play had ever existed in any other form than that in which 
it appeared in the first folio? At all events, this conjecture will obviously 
dispense with the necessity of believing in any ‘ considerable abatement of the 
poet’s skill.’ 

“It is a fact, admitted, I believe, by all modern critics, that the Falstaff of the 
two parts of Henry IV. was originally called Oldcastle. Besides the internal 
evidences in the two plays, we have direct intimation of the fact in early 
writers: and as I have collected these as far as I could, in a little work on the 
subject,t recently published, it cannot be necessary to enter into the question 
here. Mr. Collier thinks it is now placed beyond a shadow of a doubt. The 
settlement of this is of some importance in its connexion with the present 
question, and whether Oldcastle was originally the name of the fat knight in 
the Merry Wives. Had it been so, it is somewhat strange that not any in- 
ternal evidence should be left of the alteration of the name. In fact, the metre 
in one case, as I have shown, would not suit Oldcastle, and it could scarcely 
have been altered to Falstaff. We may, then, fairly conclude that the Merry 
Wives was written after the change had been made from Oldcastle to Falstaff, 
in all probability not very long after the production of the two parts of 
Henry IV. 

“The reader will thus see, that the supposition of the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ having been written before Henry V., and the second part of 





Pavia 
* « Skottowe’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 8vo. Lond. 1824, vol.,ii. p.38.”’ 

+ ‘On the Character of Sir John Falstaff, as originally exhibited by Shakespeare 
in the Two Parts of Henry 1V., 12mo. Lond. 1841.” ig 
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Henry IV., involves fewer inconsistencies than any other. It is true that, 
in the sketeh where Falstaff hears the noise of hunters at Hearne’s Oak, he 
exclaims, ‘I’ll lay my life the mad Prince of Wales is stealing his father’s 
deer ;’ but, I think, with Mr. Knight, this may have reference to the Prince 
of the Famous Victories, a character with whom Shakespeare’s audience was 
familiar. In the amended play, we find Page objecting to Fenton, because 
“he kept company with the wild Prince and Poins’ (act iii. sc. 2); but this 
refers to his past life, and, therefore, does not necessarily imply that Henry V. 
was yet a prince. We find that the character of Mistress Quickly only is 
inconsistent with the manner in which the other persons, common to the 
Merry Wives and the Historical Plays, are introduced. If the Merry Wives 
had preceded the two parts of Henry 1V., Shakespeare would scarcely have 
alluded to Poins, and his intimacy with the Prince, neither of them being 
introduced into the former play.” 


We have quoted from Mr. Halliwell’s Introduction at this length, 
and the rather because we could not easily give the reader any very 
good idea of his method of reasoning on these points with limited ex- 
tracts. Without attempting in the pages of a magazine to enter 
minutely into the merits of the case, we yet may be permitted to 
observe, thst Mr. Halliwell apparently shows the identity of the cha- 
racters in the Merry Wives and the Historical Plays with considerable 
distinctness. With respect to his conjecture of the two parts of 
Henry IV. having been originally produced in an imperfect form, like 
the present sketch of the Merry Wives, we can only say, if this had 
been the case, it seems odd that no appearance of anything of the kind 
should remain in the present copies. As a conjecture, perhaps, it is as 
good as many others ; but one morsel of certain information is, in our 
estimation, worth a hundred random shots. 

It only remains to add, that the Appendix contains a collection of 
tales upon which the Merry Wives is supposed to be founded, and that 
the text is amply illustrated by copious notes, critical and antiquarian. 
The elaborate and careful manner in which this work is edited reflects 
the highest credit both on the society and its editor. * 





TO 


Ir from thine eyes (fair fetters) I was free, 

And from the music of thy voice could flee ; 

Or could escape the ambush of thy graces, 

That circling swift, each th’ other still effaces ; 

Still o’er my breast would shine thy sovereign sway, 
And still my enraptured spirit thine obey : 

Thy sparkling wit, thy searching sense serene 
Would throne thee of my soul its potent queen. 





* The Title of the work is, ‘‘ The First Sketch of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor.”’ Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., &c., with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and the original Italian Tales and Translations on which the Play is 
founded. Shakespeare Society. 
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A RUSTIC WALK AND DINNER. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


*,* The style of the blank verse, except here and there, is intentionally unelevated, 
in accordance with the familiar and colloquial nature of the subject ;—it is 
literally sermo pedestris,—poetry on foot. 


PART I.—THE WALK. 


How fine to walk to dinner, not too far, 
Through a green country, on a summer’s day, 
The dinner at an inn, the time our own, 

The roads not dusty, yet the fields not wet, 
The grass lie-down-uponable.—Avaunt, 
Critics, or come with us, and learn the right 
Of coining words in the quick mint of joy. 


Pleasant is horseback,—the light strenuous dance 
Upon the saddle,—talking as we go, 
With voices lifted jovial, ’midst the churme 
Of leathers and clutch’d earth, that on the ear 
Of sitters within doors dies far away. 
Pleasant is rolling onward in a coach, 
All ease and cushion; more especially 
If you see some one’s head bob up and down, 
Poor devil! by the side of it, in run 
Emulous and tired (so cruel-comfortable 
Does luxury make us). Pleasant, also, boating, 
Provided you can pull—and are not bound 
To pull too much, and look angry and hot, 
Pretending you are easy. Roundly go 
The wrists, and cluck the rullocks, and the oar 
Chucks from its spoon the water with a grace. 
So boaters feather.— Pleasant is a sail, 
Spanking and spitting through some roughening frith, 
When the white foam grows whiter for a cloud, 
And sunshine’s out at sea ;—Or pleasanter, 
Methinks, ‘‘ for a continuance,” between banks 
Of inland green; when, gliding, the sail swells 
Mild as your lady’s bosom; and the swan 
Stirs not from where it sits fastidious, 
Breasting the pouting of its own regard. 


But walking’s freest. Riding, you must keep 
To roads; coaching, still more so; and your boat 
Must be got home. In walking, you command 
Time, place, caprice ; may go on, or return, 

Lie down, expatiate, wander ; laugh at gates, 
That poze the loftiest-minded fox-hunter ; 
Hills animate, brooks lull, woods welcome you, 
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Like lovers’ whispers; you may go within, 

Into the secret’st shade, and there climb banks 
And bowers of rooty and weedy luxury, 
Knee-deep in flow’rs, upborne by nutty boughs, 
Into a paradise of sunny shade, 

And sit, and read your book, beside the birds. 


And lo! we do so; we, the reader and I, 
Who tow’rds our inn thus far have come from town, 
| we Now loose, now arm-linked,—first by suburb-garden, 
Half-box, half-pavement,—~and the long brick wall 
| ae Vociferous with “ Warren,”’—and the turnpike, 
With pocket-apron’d man ; jingling his cash,— 
: And the high road, with its dry ditch dock- leaved,— 
: And ever-met horseman, and waggoner 
Slouching, and jockey-capp’d postilion trim, 
Interminable of dance on horse’s back, — 
And then by field-paths, and more flowery ditch 
White-starred, and red, and azure,—and through all 
Those heaps of butter-cups, that smear the land 
With splendour, nearly extinguishing the daisies,— 
And hill, and dale, and stile on which we sat 
Cooling our brows under the airy trees, 
And heard the brook low down, and found that hunk 
Of bread so exquisite, to the very crumbs 





. That shared a pocket-corner with its halfpence.— ] 
e (O Shelley! ’twas a bond ’twixt thee and me, 

> That pow’r to eat the sweet crust out of doors! 

a You laugh’d with loving eyes, wrinkled with mirth, 

§ , And cried, high breathing, “‘ What! can you do that? 


I thought that no one dared a thing so strange 
: And primitive, but myself.”—And so we loved 
a Ever the more, and found our love increase 
+ Most by such simple abidings with boy-wisdom.) 


‘¢ Leaves would be counted flowers, if earth had none.” 
e. Lo! for the love of leaves I'll quote myself! 
} Blest heav’ns! what heaps of loveliness for ever . 
e | Work under ground, and are for ever thrusting 
' Their sweet heads forth, or stealing up their way 
Through trunks of trees, touching (as we may fancy) 
; The hearts of those roug h gravities with some sense 
Of pure and sweet ; and thence at nicest tips 
Of twig, and draping every numerous bough, 
Unfold green elegance, as of fairy shops, 
And hang their glimmering tents ’twixt us and heaven ! 
Look up o’er head. What a thin, thick, huge, airy, 
Massy green world of lights and lucid g glooms, 
Li This single tree !—whose trunk, like to a mast 
Pa i Mounting its world of sails, swells out of sight 
Through the fresh amber stories, layer on layer, 
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Spread with the darksome tracery of boughs, - 
Shifting with peeps of white air and blue sky, 
And all in breath, and all in blessedness, 

As though it smiled, or felt how calm it was, 
How rich, how healthy, and what a perfect work ! 
Not only birds live here, and make the spring 

A throng of music, and the rains are thank’d 
With odours, and the tufted squirrel sits 
Handling against his tooth his hasty nut ; 

But here innumerable small things abide, 
Fairies of fly and worm, with other lives 

Than ours, but healthy, therefore happy sure, 
Perhaps with centuries of sweet little thoughts 
Cramm’d into them, as closely pack’d as seeds, 
Knowing a world of knowledge we know not, 
And certainly brief-death’d. Oh happy tree, 
Happy the soul can taste a heaven in thee ! 


Blue never looks so sweet as through these sky-lights 


Of the tree-tops ; and never do we seem, 

When gazing on that blue, to have and hold 
So truly a bit of heaven. It comes small 

And home to us ;—domesticates with the shade. 
What think you of this seat, up in the boughs ? 
And this bough footstool ? 


Tis the heav’n you speak of; 

Nay, a man’s nest. Did not these limbs of ours 
Make me feel too gigantic, I could fain 
Think myself bird,—a little, soft, warm thing, 
Quick-neck’d, and glancing out of its nest-nook 
With mother’s heart over its eggs, those strange 
New lives that are itself, and yet not it. 
How rascally would seem now the round face 
Of the boy come to steal them! What a horrible 
Thrust through the leaves, of a young ogre head, 
Frighting her soul out! 

Don’t let us big ogres 
Catch him, or we will give his nose a twist 
Shall make him think some devilish beak has got him. 
Oh, nothing like your anti-cruelty 
For being cruel, when its sense of right 
Once begins raging ; right and wrong then meet 
So purely, and enable a man to vent 
His will upon another’s with such comfort ! 


Ah ha! I fancied you thought ill of no one ? 


Nor do I :—No, not even of ill itself, 

Kept in due bounds, and made the ground of good, 
The dark of light, the labour for the enjoyment ; 
And its excess is sometimes but a rich 

Outbreak and force of life ; at least has been so ; 
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Displacing worse; and upon hope’s mild face 
Opening fresh airs of heav’n, after the thunder. 
But these are thoughts for reverence of the past, 
Eternity’s done deeds :—Conscience as reverent 
Is for the future, and unbounded hope, 

Whether to maintain action alone, and keep 
Earth as it is, still hoping and still striving, 
A pain-mixed good, strenuous and beautiful,— 

Or to some wondrous ripeness of sweet time 

Perfect the planet, as to us seems perfect, 

Blooming on one of the starry trees of space, 

Which we call universes ;—golden heavens, 

Sprung from the seeds of never-dying love. 


And what of them that have inhabited 
These future heavens, and died ? 


Believing good, 
’Tis easy to believe all good in the end, 
And all conciliable ;—all solvable 
By some sweet mystery of place and time. 
Meantime, to know all mystery were perhaps 
To defeat action, and put ends for means. 


But these “high arguments” keep us waiting here 
Under our tree, and threaten to defeat 
Very agreeable action of our own, 
And very requisite, and what heav’n approves ; 
Dinner, to wit,—and sweet walk through the fields. 
Besides, I grudge myself this teaching tone, 
And mighty ramblings where one knows not of, 
And wish you to discourse me infinite things, 
Of woods, and old wood visions, and your own, 
And what accords with all sweet country nests. 
O ever let us take ‘‘ the goods the gods 
Provide us.” Don’t you like that honest discord 
Of *‘ goods and gods,” full of harmonious truth ? 


‘¢ Goods” and the ‘‘ Gods,” thank God, are one sole word : 
For God is ‘‘ good,” the gods but good divided ; 

And thus the Pagan heaven may smile for ever 

Beneath the Christian one,—an under firmament 

Full of permitted shapes of beauty and joy. 

But come we down, as well your laugh proposed, 

From those “ high arguments,” to this our nest. 

What think ye of Sindbad, sitting here and feeling 

His “‘ great snake” down below there, waiting for him ? 


It makes me almost gather my legs up! 
Methinks those dock-leaves rustle. 


Sindbad’s stories 
Are true, they say! at least, “ founded in truth ;” 


I hope, not too entirely. ”Twere a pity 
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To stint the wondrous to the known, and leave 
Imagination not a world to conquer. 


No fear of that, e’en could we walk the stars, 
As long as known itself remains unknown 
In its first cause, and every leaf a wonder. 


Ay; and we thus may welcome fresh true wonders, 
Most Sindbad-like, nor give up dear astonishment. 
What think ye of being jolter’d off your boughs 
By a great shouldering sloth now,—a slow fellow 
Enough on ground, but quick as hunger and strength 
Under his trees, and travelling like a goblin ? 

You know how he “ gets on,” clinging supine 
Under the tossing boughs, from tree to tree ? * 
Fancy a goblin, in a fairy-tale, 

Coming upon the wrong side of swung boughs 

To kill. two pigeons on a tree top,—lovers ! 


Talk of him always. I could hear such mixture 

Of truth and fiction, for a summer’s day. 

Those woods in the New World, treble the height 
Of ours, painted with birds, chattering with monkeys, 
Clogg’d and o’er-saturate with all sorts of life, 
Where ferns are trees o’erhead, and creepers cables, 
Are themselves good as fiction, though mere truths. 


And such remain they, keeping their proud distance. 

We want them not, content with our own small, 

Still, thoughtful, many-storied, homeefit woods ; 
Sweet-voiced, when voiced they are; but sometimes mute, 
As fits sweet voices, resting on the heart. 


So much I think with you, that give me but 

Five trees, familiar ones, and I can love them 

For their own sakes, or turn them to five hundred, 
The fancied outskirt of some mighty forest, 

Where I am still at home. Europe is home, 

And Christendom is home ; nay, Pagandom, 

Being of Europe; nay, the East itself,— 

For who’s a stranger in the Arabian Nights ? 

The trees of Ariosto and of Theocritus 

Are ours,—beeches and oaks, with no more difference 
Than what has been made ours in green old books, — 
Cypress and olive, native to all verse ; 

And with the palm we have grown up in the Bible. 


We suit each other, as if made to do so! 

Not the worst thing in the world! though some nice friendships 
Require a little comfortable discord 

To hinder the infinite universe from palling 





* See the accounts, in late naturalists, of the singular animal, which has been so 
falsely, it appears, called the Sloth, from the ignorance of his mode of “ progressing.’’ 
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Upon two pair of ears! I want, like you, 

No miles of forest, when a wood’s at hand ; 

No mountains, when I’ve hills ; no trading river, 
Lap me but inland by a mossy brook. 

Yet love I all those magnitudes ; the river, 
Showing great ships; mountains, like earths on earth; 
Forests, where silence travels with a man. 

Poets and poetry-loving men, love all 

Which Nature loves, and that is everything. 

Out of a garden of some thirty feet 

Plump with round roses and his lady’s bosom, 

A poet’s verse, a fount, and a guitar, 

The Persian makes his paradise. So could I. 


Out of a garden of some thirty feet, 

Plump with a water-butt, and spiced with potherbs, 
An inn, a hunger, and an ended walk, 

The diner makes his paradise. So will we, 


Thus from our tree we merrily descend, 
Half sliding down the exuberant dry ditch 
With jovial heels, and gloved against the nettles, 
And so walk onward through the wood; now hearing 
The cuckoo, now the thrush, always the leav es, 
For ’tis a western wind; now seeing visions 
Of fauns, and flying nymphs, and fairy stags 
Drawing pursuit to some enamour’d bower ; 
Or colour’d shield, hung in the sycamore, 
By which some knight’ s asleep; or the famed band, 
Suspenders of the breath of him in the tree, 
Who saw them throng into the sudden door rad 
Or Man o’ the Woods, that wept when it was fair, 
And laugh’d and leap’d in tempests ; + or that worse 
And bad old man, living in the lone house, 
Who from his window watch’d along the wood, 
And came out, loud and violent.{ Suddenly 
An abbot cometh, plump as two of his priests, 
And strong as his horse ; yet starteth; for an arrow 
Sticks straight into the tree, close by his ear, 
Follow’d by laughter from the brakes. Ah, Robin ! 
Ever good shot, and jovial heart wast thou, 
And loved’st to laugh back his tithe to the poor. 


The dusty and firr’d wood, with dinning nook 
Of flies, and bits of heavy-mantled pond, 
Which yet we love, for sylvan too are they, 

And full of life, has varied, as we go, 
Into park neighbourhood, not tamed, however, 
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* Who need be reminded of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves ?”’ 
+ See the Orlando Innamorato, Canto 23. 
t Morgante Maggiore, Canto 17. 
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From what is sweet in wildness. Of such spots a 
Hung with wild musk-blooms and with golden shades, \. = ian 
Where dizzes the dark bee, grave in his joy, 
Elysian fields were made, and Eden bowers, ee 
And Golden Ages; and if hope speaks well bo dae u 
And beauteous fitness, shall be made again ; hs 
And man, now huddled into struggling towns, Sm 
Be sprinkled, blest, o’er all the greeny globe. ¥ 
That ‘* kingdom come !”—Meanwhile, welcome the hope, * 
And welcome the delay, and welcome, aye, 


The disappointment, should we know it not Yigg : 
Thoroughly, nor desist from hope’s good work, 2 
Its cheer, its bettering, or its patient love. 4 
Smooth future world, I hail thee, if to be; [A ¥ 
May still some little rough relish thy smoothness. + 
Rough present world, I hail thee also. Smooth 
Hast thou as well as rough; art joy-begotten, ‘5 


Action-sustain’d, and diest briefly, hoping. 


We issue from the trees, and look right down 
On more, with a church-tow’r, o’er level meads ;— 
The village! There’s the manor-house; old smoker,— 
Wrinkled and stately as Queen Elizabeth, 
Its very windows, somehow, seem to wink, 
Like old eyes with their lifted brows. There nestles 
The parsonage ;—and there, behind that elm, 
Over the goose-green, as you quit the place, 
There, there’s the inn ! 


‘ 
7 * 2 
* < ‘ 
7 ae, Niet IF iieigp Sicasin 
eee es een, Pe wee | Fogle dee eee, 


Thank God and our good walk ! 
Now, by my future hopes and present appetite, oe 
No better prospect hath the Golden Age ; et 
Nor were a pheenix equal to broil’d fowl. 
A steak is final. 


What a land for meals ! 
Look in the dell here, in this steep hill-shade, 
Under the trees,—look at the colour’d cattle. Henle | 
They’re milking them. There’s pretty breakfast for you ; 
There, and in yonder corn-field, past the hedge. 
Red with the poppies; you just see the skirts of it. *. 
Upon this other side clusters the farm, 
As full of eggs, and flitches, and all sorts 
Of eatables, as eggs are full of meat, Wek 
And with its homesteads making you feel at home, 
Although a stranger. Farms are all men’s homes, 
A sort of homely golden age in fancy ; 
Often in fact, did but the inmates know it. 


Si bona nérint, as the poet says; 
Happy, were they but happy !—a small proviso ! 


Yes; some once in one’s life, all would be farmers, fF 
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Or something of the kind; grow fat and ruddy, 
And live on ales and creams, and scent new hay, 
And kiss the dairy-maid. Who would be miners? 


Far be their rail-roads from this quiet spot, 
Cutting its heart through ;—far that anti-farness, 
Trampling all peaceful places into forced 

And iron neighbourhood; making all towns 
O’ertake all country with their shoes of swiftness, 
That stamp their tyrannous tracks in steel for ever, 
Killing the green, the loneliness, the poetry. 

Oh! leave us some small solitude, Improvement ; 
Improve us not into extremes that make 
Anti-improvement ; nor for earth’s fair body 
Bring up the dry bones of its iron skeleton, 

Till all be a machine and hollow heart. 


Thus uttereth my companion his benign 
And wrathful deprecation, half in mirth ; 
And then we quit the wood-side for the path, 
That skirts the meadows ; first, coasting the farm, 
Its elms, rank elder trees, and tawny stack ; 
Then other fields, flank’d with those ever honoured 
Empires of dock, campion and briony, 
And thorn, and maple, and quaint living things, 
Which inconsiderate passers-by call ‘‘ ditches ;” 
Another then, where early hay is making, 
Tossing forth odours and inviting rest 
Or sport (as humour moves us),—a sweet field, 
Sweet and shut in, with brown elms and green oaks 
And wild-rose hedges, and the nymph-like birch,— 
A field that might be call’d a lawn, or sort 
Of lady meadow. Leaving this, we cross 
Right through another by a narrow path, 
Making the kick’d clover and buttercups 
Hiss with the edges of our shoes; then resting 
A moment on a good broad style (no sword 
Of envious carpentry) with faces turned 
To gaze on whence we came, and hats fresh tilted 
Over our eyes, (for the sun comes that way,) 


We breathe, before we enter by ‘‘ Love Lane.” 
Oh Love— 


But we must love thee after dinner. 
A walk, and a hot steak, postpone ev’n thee ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A PROGRESS THROUGH THE CITIES OF THE LOIRE 
AND THE SEINE. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 


Our medical advisers had come to the conclusion that, with a view to 
the restoration of health, a residence in a more congenial climate than 
that of England was absolutely necessary for us; and they recom- 
mended that of Touraine as probably the most suitable. To their 
decision, so far, we yielded, but felt qualified to fix for ourselves the 
way we should take to arrive at our destination, as well as to consult 
our comfort and inclinations in regard to the speed at which we shouid 
travel. 

The well-beaten tracks by way of Calais, or by Boulogne and Rheims, 
we had repeatedly travelled ; and even when possessed of novelty, they 
are sufficiently devoid of interest. It occurred to us that to go through 
part of Brittany would not carry us far out of our way, and that the 
object of our journey might be slowly accomplished, without fatigue, by 
joining the Loire at Angers, and loitering along her banks as our 
fancy might lead us. With health improved we returned to England, 
by Paris and the Seine. This route affords more variety than those 
usually chosen by English travellers, while the beauty of the scenery, 
and the exciting historical interest of the cities through which it leads, 
—with the complete facilities for performing the journey,—renders it 
very preferable to that through any other part of France. And if this 
short preface does not deter the reader from a perusal of our rapid and 
imperfect sketch of it, we are not without the hope that, if he has any 
intention of visiting France, he may be induced to adopt a course from 
which we ourselves experienced much both of personal benefit and 
mental gratification. 

We had a fine evening to sail from Southampton, and the steamer 
being a fast one, we reached Jersey about eleven o’clock next morning ; 
and in half an hour proceeded in the same packet to St. Malo, where 
we arrived in time for the table d'héte of the Hotel de France. 

St. Malo is a curious old town, surrounded by a complete rampart, 
which at one time rendered it a place of strength and security, and 
now forms an enchanting promenade for the inhabitants. But there is no 
other object of interest, except the old church, for the Hotel de Ville 
and Palais de Justice are sufficiently common-place. At St. Servan, 
to which it is practicable to walk across the sands at low water, there is 
a colony of English. The living is cheap; but the English society 
there is not considered desirable ; and, perhaps from this very cause, we 
understand that access to the best portion of the French families at 
St. Servan is not easily obtained. St. Malo is a place both of histori- 
cal and traditional interest. The appearance of the Bretons differs 
from that of the people of every other part of France. The men are, 
for the most part, rather well formed and possessed of considerable 
intelligence of expression; but the women are ‘“ hard-favoured”’ in 
the extreme. Their dress is peculiar to themselves; and in this part of 
Brittany it varies from the common blouse to the calf or sheep-skin 
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frock, worn with the hair outside. They have large wooden shoes; 
while a broad-brimmed black hat, with red and blue ribands, is in 
pretty general use in full costume. The women appear to strive after 
a variety of colours, and their dresses fit close and ungracefully to the 
person. But their head-gear, especially the bonnette du cocque, is 
coquettish and picturesque. Like the Swiss dresses, however, those 
of Brittany would be seen to the greatest advantage at a bal costumé. 
There is a considerable American and East Indian trade at St. Malo; 
but the town is devoid of attraction as a place of residence for 
foreigners. The streets are ill cleaned ; and what either Mrs. Trollope 
or Dr. James Johnstone so well designates the ‘‘smell of the Conti- 
nent,” is nowhere to be met with of a more decided character. The 
perpetual screeching of parrots too—these noisy birds forming, it would 
appear, an indispensable part of every household—were it not for its 
absurdity, would, for a time, prove quite irksome to strangers. 

During the sail up the Rance, from St. Malo to Dinan, there is a con- 
stant variety in the scenery as you advance; for although the river is 
narrow, it takes several turns, widening occasionally into prettily wooded 
bays, and at one part it spreads itself quite into the form and extent of a 
lake, while picturesque villas occasionally appear amongst the trees on 
its banks. It was evening when we were on the Rance; and the fisher- 
men dragging their nets in their own primitive fashion, while the 
boats moved dreamily along, with their white sails spread to the gentle 
breeze, imparted enough of life to the scene. On nearing what is 
called ‘‘ the Port,” the view of the town, with its spires and surround- 
ing villas, placed on striking situations upon the rising ground above, 
had a very pleasant effect. After leaving the steam-boat we had a 
circuitous walk up-hill, before reaching the town. There are no con- 
veyances of any kind in Dinan ; but, with the assistance of a portion of 
the sex from whom it becomes not the lords of the creation to exact 
labour of that description, we succeeded in getting our luggage con- 
veyed to the Hotel de Commerce. Indeed, the women of this part of 
Brittany do their share of work from which in other parts of France 
they are exempted. And albeit there was nothing in the ungainly 
presence of the dames so employed on this occasion to excite our sym- 
pathy, we nevertheless felt quite provoked to see them making fast 
the steamer to her moorings and landing the luggage, while the men 
did little more than look on and give them directions. We have sel- 
dom seen a prettier little town than Dinan; some of the houses, with 
their pointed roofs, have the appearance of great antiquity; and the 
towers of St. Julian, and others on the ramparts, aid in giving a pic- 
turesque effect to the place. From the commanding position of 
Dinan, it was formerly a constant scene of strife between France and 
Brittany. It was successfully besieged by William the Conqueror; 
and was more than once reduced to ashes during the frequent and long 
continued struggles of the Bretons for their liberty and independence. 
But modern improvements have occurred at Dinan. The Mall is a 
delightful promenade for the inhabitants; and the principal place, or 
square, presents a gay scene on those evenings when music is in 
attendance. The Mineral Wells, however, are the great attraction to 
Dinan. They are situated at an easy walking distance from the town, 
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and the way leading to them is of extreme beauty. At these baths 
there is a salon, with an orchestra, where the inhabitants, French and 
English, meet for their fétes and amusements, which are of constant 
occurrence during the summer months. The fine surrounding country 
is studded with villas and chateaus; and as house-rent ts moderate, 
and living still decidedly cheap, we rather marvel that there is not 
even a larger English colony at Dinan than at present exists. But 
in case our reader happens to be a bachelor, it is perhaps right to 
hint that it is an unsafe place for one of his fraternity, should he be of 
large susceptibility and small fortune. For in those same walks and 
dancing parties—not to mention the pic-nics in the adjoining woods, 
—he must so repeatedly have to encounter the many really pretty 
and amiable English girls who then and there congregate, that 
probably he will not long have either the wish or the power to 
avoid the fascinations of one or other of them. In general, too, it ts 
remarked that the incomes of the English families at Dinan bear a 
most inconvenient disproportion to their size; and so unmercenary 
are the young ladies, that if a man proposes, who is not personally 
obnoxious, and with a bare sufficiency for an existence, there is a 
miserably small chance of a refusal keeping him in that single state 
which Miss Martineau would probably, under the circumstances, con- 
sider most consistent with prudence. Notwithstanding this, per- 
haps, excusable joke, illustrative of the little we saw of the state of 
society at Dinan, we left it with regret, and a wish to return again, 
even at the hazard of losing our freedom. 

A five hours’ drive in the diligence brought us to Rennes, through 
a district of great fertility. It is quite a corn country, finely wooded, 
and so well inclosed and subdivided, and the prospects so wide and 
verdant, as to remind us of the finest parts of England, while it has 
besides an unquestionable advantage in point of climate. 

Rennes is a large town, and was formerly the capital of Brittany ; 
but though of great antiquity, its appearance bears few characteristics 
of an early age, for the old streets have made way for new ones, and 
the few public buildings are mostly of modern erection. The Hotel 
de Ville and the Salle de Spectacle are commodious; the Palais de 
Justice is a fine building ; and there is a church, (the saint to whom it 
is dedicated we omitted to note,) the principal elevation of which was 
long since erected, although the structure is now only in the course of 
completion, which we think one of the finest of the Italian order in 
France. The Public Library contains many illuminated manuscripts, 
said to be of great value. But the pictures at the Hotel de Ville are, 
with the exception of an inferior Reubens, utterly unworthy of inspec- 
tion. The public walks of Mont-Thaber present pleasing views of the 
surrounding country, and are in themselves fine. There is also a good 
Jardin des Plantes. The magistrates have, however, committed a 
ludicrous blunder in erecting a superb fountain in a situation to which 
they were too late in discovering that water could not be forced. 
Great alterations have taken place at Rennes; but the dilapidated 
state of the suburbs, on the side of the town by which we entered it, 
makes an impression on a stranger so unfavourable that it requires 
some days to efface it. 
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We have closely observed the people of Brittany in the country as 
well as in the towns, and with this object have mixed with the pea- 
santry at some of their large markets; but with every wish, it may be 
supposed, to.do them justice, we have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Bretons are in a low state of civilization. As a 
consequence of ignorance, they are highly superstitious, and they 
are said to be, at the same time, extremely vindictive. In per- 
sonal appearance the men of Brittany are tall and generally well 
formed; but the women, from constant hard labour and exposure 
to the extreme changes of the atmosphere, present, generally, a 
most unprepossessing exterior. In some districts the Gaelic only 
is spoken; and a farmer and his male servants eat out of one and 
the same trencher, while the women are only allowed to partake when 
the male portion of the household have finished their meal. A coarse 
porridge, with milk and chestnuts, form the staple articles of food ; 
and amongst the lowest class of these country labourers, knives and 
forks are altogether dispensed with; and in contemplating a group 
of them seated in their filthy dwelling, with their persons and clothes 
unwashed-looking, and their hair clotted together for lack of comb- 
ing and the Jimpid stream, it cannot but create a feeling of surprise 
that the people of Brittany should have been likened to the Irish, who, 
with all their faults, are a generous, warm-hearted, and a quick- 
witted people,—or to the Scotch, who, whatever they may have been 
a century ago, are now the best educated peasantry in Europe. 
Public schools have been established in various parts of Brittany, 
which, in the course of time, will be productive of good ; and efforts are 
being made to bring the adults to abandon their habits of intoxication. 
But more has been done towards this desirable object by some satirical 
ballads, published on the subject by their native minstrels, than by all 
the lessons of their priests, The government is now alive, however, 
to the duty of doing something for their moral and physical improve- 
ment; and from what we learn, some reform has already taken place 
in their general demeanour. But take the Bretons as they are at the 
present day—stripped of that interest and romance with which history 
and their legends and primitive peculiarities envelope them-—in manly 
virtue and intelligence they will be found to be a full century behind 
the people of other parts of France. 

The country passed through on the road from Rennes to Chateau- 
briandt is rich and varied in landscape. We remained a day at the 
latter place, so that we had leisure to examine the remains of the 
fine old baronial castle, to visit the church, and to take a ramble 
through the adjoining fields. The surrounding country, as seen from 
the chateau, is wide in extent, highly cultivated, and studded with 
hou ses, which, according to the almost invariable custom in France, 
being either of white sandstone, or so painted, form a fine contrast 
in a wooded district. The first part of the journey to Angers we had 
to perform during the night; but when the morning dawned, the 
prospect it presented to us was similar in character to the first part 
of the journey from Rennes. As we approached Angers, the pon- 
derous towers of the Castle became visible in their dark and solemn 
grandeur, and we soon thereafter found ourselves at the Hotel de 
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Londres, with the conjoined waters of the Maine and the Sarthe 
before us. 

The city of Angers is divided by the Mayenne into the Upper 
and Lower Towns. The many changes which have taken place in 
Angers, although adding to the comfort of the inhabitants, have 
taken from the picturesque appearance of the town: still, however, 
there are enough of old carvings and pointed and projecting roofs 
to gratify the curious. The exterior of the Cathedral of St. Maurice, 
situated on the elevated ground on which is built a part of the town, 
has an admirable appearance from below, while it yet gains upon us 
at every step of approach. Its base is of the eleventh, the towers and 
all the other parts of the structure appertain to the fourteenth, century ; 
and while it evinces the practicability of uniting harmoniously distant 
styles of the Gothic, we believe it is nowhere surpassed for the appro- 
priateness of the sentiment which its contemplation as a whole creates 
in the mind. We should think the choir cannot be much under two 
hundred feet in length. The form and proportions are remarkably 
pleasing—the tracery and other ornaments perfectly superb; and when 
the spectator takes his place half way up the choir, or between the 
transepts,—embracing in his view the general composition, aided in 
its effect by the sumptuous altar, with the swelling notes of one of the 
finest organs in France, and the dazzling rays of light which strike 
through the painted windows, so exquisitely formed and proportioned, 
—he is likely to remain fixed to the spot for some minutes. 

The genius of Gothic architecture appears to have been dormant 
for centuries; the science of the later Gothic may possibly remain, but 
the art which produced its meaning and sentiment has, we fear, 
utterly escaped us. As regards interiors, we allude to a sense of awe, 
perhaps produced by a degree of darkness on entering the portal, 
merging as you advance into a grey and mysterious light, which 
bursts before the altar into the effulgence of day. It may be said, that 
few Gothic buildings, on a great scale, have been erected during a long 
period. But does not this result from the loss which we are deploring ? 
Let the true aim of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture be kept constantly 
in view by the architects of the present day, and they will generally 
be more or less successful in embodying it in the occasional oppor- 
tunities which occur to them. They will thereby have the additional 
merit of forming anew the public taste and understanding on a branch of 
their profession at present but partially appreciated. There is in this 
Cathedral of St. Maurice a monument to Margaret, the queen of our 
sixth Henry, whose romantic history is pretty generally known. 

The Académie d’Equitation here is a very celebrated one, and has 
numbered amongst its pupils several illustrious Englishmen, in the list 
of whose names appears that of our great Wellington. 

But the prominent feature of Angers is the remains of its strong 
Castle. It stands in the centre of and overlooks the town, and boasts 
of no less than eighteen massive towers. The broad fossées are cut in 
the rock on which the Castle stands; and the whole effect of the pon- 
derous pile, built of the blue slatestone so plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood, and forming an important item in the exports of the town, is 
solemn and imposing in the extreme. It must have been a place of 
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great strength, and was at one period the residence of the Kings of 
Sicily, who were also Dukes of Anjou. 

The Salle de Spectacle, judging trom the exterior, is a large one; but 
we were not in it, the company of players having taken their departure 
for Nantes shortly before our arrival. The language of the people at 
Angers is free from that patois, which, even in some of the large towns 
of Brittany, rendered their French almost unintelligible, and the state 
of society is said to be, in every respect, bien comme il faut. 

The morning on which we put ourselves into the steamer at Angers, 
at the early hour of five o’clock, was soft and beautiful, and for some 
distance the towers and battlements of its Castle appeared a fine object 
from the river Maine, on the banks of which there are many prettily 
situated villas; but ere long we arrived at the village of La Poin, 
where the two rivers join, and found ourselves forthwith gliding along 
on the rolling waters of the far-famed Loire! 

Several relics of the power of ancient Rome exist here; but the 
most important is the Pontes de Cé. The village derives additional 
interest from having been the scene of a battle between Louis the 
Thirteenth and Marie de Medicis, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, as well as by the repeated conflicts which occurred here be- 
tween the Vendéans and the Republicans in 1793. 

Passing through between several small islands, you come to Duguer- 
riene, and the Levée de la Loire, that extraordinary work, here be- 
comes observable, forming a barrier to the river of great strength and 
solidity. The design of this wonderful undertaking is attributed to 
Charlemagne, although Louis le Debonnaire had the merit of com- 
mencing, in the beginning of the eighth century, this great work ; 
which was completed by Henry the Second of England and Compte of 
Anjou, about the middle of the eleventh.century. It has rendered 
what would have been a profitless swamp, the rich and fertile cham- 
pagne called ‘the Great Valley of the Loire,’”’ beside having rendered 
navigable the river, along the banks of which it forms a raised road 
twenty-two feet in height by twenty-four in breadth, and continues on 
to Blois, forty leagues, or about eighty of our English miles. The 
banks of the river are finely wooded, having occasionally a border 
of poplars, whilst the wide and distant country frequently presents 
itself to view on either side. St. Jean is on the side of the river opposite 
to Duguerriene; and on passing these picturesque looking villages, 
the scene becomes one of great beauty and interest, aided by the ap- 
pearance of the church of Bohan in the distance, which, owing to 
a turn inthe river, appears as if on an island in the midst of it— 
closing in the view. A little further on, the pretty village of Blaisson 
meets the eye, with its church tower rising above the trees, which extend 
up the ground beyond ; and very soon, by another turn of the river, 
the village of St. Mathurin appears in front ; while villas and cottages, 
built of the white sandstone, here found in large quantities, seem to 
line both sides of the river. A magnificent pont de fer, too, is being 
erected here across the wide expanse of the Loire, which adds greatly 
to the effect of the scene,—indeed, the bright and varied landscapes 
which for miles presented themselves in succession, constituted, to our 
mind, almost the perfection of river scenery. St. Maur, too, is ren- 
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dered a place of interest from its Abbey—an ancient seat of learning, 
from which has emanated standard works both in history and the 
sciences. 

The river widens at Touriel—-the villages of Des Rosiers and Gennes 
appearing on either side, with an island between, which will assist in 
connecting them by suspension bridges, now in the course of being 
finished ; and which will prove, besides, a vast convenience to the 
inhabitants of the fertile and populons country which lies beyond them. 
But pretty islands, well wooded, are of frequent occurrence on this 
part of the river; and after passing Cunalt, with its Church of Nétre 
Dame, and Tresses with its Gothic tower, and the village of Tuffeaux, 
whose quarries have supplied the white stone of which have been built 
all the edifices of the Loire for the last twelve centuries, we were, ere 
long, on the quay at Saumur. 

Saumur was at one period a place of great trade; but a change has 
occurred in this respect, and the inhabitants, then amounting to 
twenty-five thousand, do not now exceed half that number. At present 
their chief articles of export are chaplets and enamels, the fabrication 
of which occupy some hundred people of both sexes ; but, after all, the 
whole value of the annual export of these articles does not exceed a 
sum equal to 16,000/. sterling. The town itself is finely placed close 
to the river, rising as it recedes from it; and the country around, 
as seen from the Castle, or from a hill beyond, presents a panoramic 
view of one of the most beautiful and productive districts of Anjou. 
The Castle was used, during the war, as a depot for English prisoners, 
and is now in use as a military station. It completely overlooks the 
town, and is seen in every direction. Its towers and embattlements are 
of great strength. Amongst the several churches in Saumur, that of St. 
Pierre is by far the finest—that of Nétre Dame de Nantilly the most 
curious, and dating from the middle of the fifth century. St. Pierre, 
we believe, was founded in the tenth, but the alterations have not 
been made in the style of the original design; and although there is 
much to admire in individual parts of the structure, yet, as a whole, 
its effect is somewhat inharmonious to the eye, and does not pro- 
duce a _ suitable feeling of solemnity. A well-bred and intelligent 
curé we met with in the diligence from Chateaubriandt, and again at 
Angers and Saumur, who displayed some erudition in these matters, 
raised our expectations too high in regard toa it; and we confess, that 
with the church of St. Pierre we felt disappointed. The Hotel de 
Ville, situated on the quay, is a curious building, in an early style of 
the Gothic; and the Theatre is a sufficiently commodious one. And 
although it did puzzle us to discover where a sufficient number of 
buyers could come from to support by their purchases the handsome 
shops to be found in Saumur, matters seemed to move on well enough, 
and we certainly found it a very lively and agreeable little town. 

The Tours steam boat left Saumur at noon, so that we avoided the 
small discomfort of early rising ; and as fine weather, so essential to en- 
joyment in travelling, still continued, we started in the expectation of 
another day’s revelling in a succession of rich river scenery—and we were 
not disappointed. There isa lovely prospect on looking back upon Sauze 
—one of those pretty isles being tn the midst—while on the right bank is 
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Candes, with its handsome church; and there is little likelihood of the 
Chateau d’Usse being overlooked, for its appearance from the water is 
really magnificent, with the finely wooded hills in the back-ground. 

We have no. intention, however, to indulge in a pourtrayal of the 
views which presented themselves at every point of the river since 
leaving Saumur. During the day they were ever varying and rivalling 
each other in picturesque beauty; and the sun was gilding the Loire 
with her setting rays when the great bridge of Tours, with her cathe- 
dral spires, and the tower of Charlemagne, were, by one of her capri- 
cious turnings, brought suddenly before us. 

On our arrival at Tours we made a temporary residence at the 
Hotel du Faisan, in the Rue Royale, and the first morning thereafter 
sallied forth to take a survey of the town. Standing at the south ex- 
tremity of the bridge, we had in view the Musée and the Marie, ter- 
minating either side of the Rue Royale, which is broad, well paved, 
and, with its handsome shops and houses, would, in any city, be con- 
sidered splendid ; while the line of sight is continued through the 
Barriére de Fer, along the road which runs up the rising ground 
beyond it. Right and left are promenades, shaded by well-grown 
trees; and on turning round, the scene is varied by a splendid bridge 
of fifteen arches, crossing the Loire between two pretty islands; while 
the large villages of St. Symphorien and St. Cyr appear on the oppo- 
site side of the river, as if forming part of the town. There are many 
new streets of excellent houses, generally possessed by the wealthy of 
the French families who make Tours their residence. Building is still 
going on rapidly, and several of the principal streets are being sup- 
plied with a raised pavement for pedestrians —a luxury not appreciated 
formerly even in Paris. During our first walk, which took us to the 
west side of the town, every thing appeared to wear an aspect so un- 
expectedly modern, that, except an occasional glance of the old spires, 
there was little to remind us of its antiquity. Our after perambula- 
tions, however, and ready access to the excellent public library, made 
us acquainted with the remains of many streets and buildings interest- 
ing to the curious, as well from their history as from their age. 

The Cathedral of St. Gatien is one of the finest in Touraine, and 
is in a state of excellent preservation, Its reconstruction commenced 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, but it progressed slowly, and 
was not completed till the year 1507. Indeed, one of the towers was 
not erected for some time afterwards, when the Cardinal Caretto, then 
Archbishop of Tours, caused boxes to be erected in the different 
churches of his diocese, for the purpose of receiving donations for the 
attainment of this object, on which he had set his wishes.* But 
although the work was proceeded in at long intervals, the original 
design has, in every probability, been strictly adhered to, or, if it has 
been deviated from, the style has been so well maintained throughout 
as to produce great harmony, as well in the elevation as in the interior. 
The Cathedral has two towers, similar in form, though different in 
ornament and detail. These towers are upwards of one hundred 
feet in height, and from every point of view—whether from the Place 
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Archévéque, where it includes a small side tower and the beautiful 
fagades which connect the roofs of the choir and the aisles, or in front, 
where the three magnificent portals, with the centre window above, 
come at once under the eye—this stately pile presents an aspect of 
solemn grandeur. The workmanship is remarkably fine; but it should 
be observed, that the stone of which it is built is from the quarries at 
Tuffeaux, already alluded to, and is so soft in its texture that it can 
be scraped into any form with a sharp instrument when taken from 
its bed, while it hardens with age and exposure to the atmosphere ; 
and considering the value of these qualities, would it not be worth 
ascertaining if the expense of using this stone in England would amount 
to a prohibition, and whether it would stand the changes of our cli- 
mate? The choir is of great extent. The different parts of the 
tracery so run into each other as to produce a rich and harmonious 
effect. The formation of the windows is remarkably beautiful, and 
their painting gorgeous. A portion of what was executed by Serasin 
was unfortunately broken by a fearful hailstorm, about two centuries 
ago, but much of it yet remains, and the rest is so admirably replaced 
that the deficiency in the richness of the colouring is seldom offensively 
conspicuous. The rose window above the great portal is considered 
exquisitely beautiful. The various representatives of the once power- 
ful and wealthy family of Montmorency had for several centuries made 
large gifts and endowments to St. Gatien, and in acknowledgment 
their arms were from time to time painted into this window. There 
they still remain, giving additional effect and interest to a window 
which is in itself a perfect model in the style of its period. The altar 
is well placed, and ‘‘ got up”’ with classical taste. It is, besides, one 
of the cleanest old cathedrals we have seen; and when any part of it 
goes in the slightest degree out of order, it is immediately repaired. 

The Palace of the Archbishop of Tours is quite close to the Cathedral. 
It is a large and handsome building, and had evidently been erected 
when to the office was attached more state and larger emoluments. 
The last archbishop died only a few months before we visited the 
palace. He has left a reputation for worth and piety. But the largest 
sum he ever enjoyed was 2500/. a year, which was latterly cut down 
to half that sum; when the good old man just removed to one end of 
the palace, and dismissing half his establishment, is said to have given 
away a third of his reduced income in charity. 

The Cathedral of St. Martin was one of the most extensive and best 
endowed in France; but all that now remains of it are the two towers, 
both fine; and that of Charlemagne—a noble example of the ninth 
century. We have seen drawings of what were, at a recent period, 
the remains of this cathedral, and from these can be formed some idea 
of its original splendour: but in an evil hour for the antiquary, the 
magistrates resolved to remove all except what now stands, for the 
purpose of fewing the ground. The consequence is, that the Rue de 
la Harpe runs right through between the towers, which are so far 
apart that no one would now suppose them to have belonged to the 
same structure. But this is not the only ecclesiastical edifice in Tours 
which has been allowed to fall into decay, or been applied to purposes 
far different from those to which they were dedicated. St. Symphorien 
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is now used asa hay-store for the adjoining barracks. St. Julien is 
attached to the hotel of that name, and is used as a receptacle for 
diligences, and vehicles of all sorts; and a stranger, on entering Tours 
by one of the public conveyances in which the master of the hotel has 
an interest, is not a little surprised to find himself landed in the choir 
of a fine old church, celebrated for the miracles performed within its 
walls, as well as for having been the scene of occurrences of state and 
national importance during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
St. Cordeliére, too, is now the theatre of the town; while St. Clement, 
that dijou of the fourteenth century, is in use as the corn market; and 
as we entered the beautiful portal on the north side of the edifice, we 
found the neighbouring farmers and grain dealers of Tours busy with 
their weekly traffic. 

Perhaps an institution of more general interest is nowhere to be 
found than ‘‘ La Colonie de Mettray,” about five miles from Tours, 
for the reclaiming of juvenile offenders against the laws of their country. 
The hopeless consequences of the intercourse which, more or legs, 
arises in prisons between culprits of an age open to the influence of 
discipline and moral culture, and those who are old and hardened in 
crime, has drawn the attention of the philanthropic in different parts 
of Europe, as well as those on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
much has been done in regard to classification, where space will allow 
of it, and by enforcing industrial habits. But it was reserved for M. 
Le Vicomte Bretagnéres de Courteilles, whose fortune is happily more 
nearly on a level with his benevolence than is at all times the case, to 
originate the Colonie de Mettray, which promises to confer most im- 
portant and beneficial consequences on mankind. Impressed with the 
conviction that the young, under the best system which could be de- 
vised, which admitted their intercourse with the older inmates of a com- 
mon jail, could never be productive of extensive or lasting benefit, and 
with an acute perception of the bodily as well as mental constitution 
of man, he perceived the advantage to be derived by the application of 
such a system of discipline and instruction to the young alone, as should 
have for its object the simultaneous cultivation of their physical and 
mental faculties, with the regeneration of their feelings and affections. 

The difficulties attending the successful developement of his scheme 
would have discouraged a man of less enthusiasm that the Vicomte 
de Brétagnéres; but, fortunately for the cause of humanity, his 
energy and talents enabled him to make its tendency and probable 
result known to those who had the power to aid him; and backing his 
benevolent proposals with most liberal pecuniary sacrifices, he offered 
to undertake the personal superintendence of the institution. Mettray 
is under the auspices of the Government, from which it receives a small 
allowance towards the support of each prisoner; and it receives donations 
and annual subscriptions from the members of the. Royal family, and 
many of those whose names are most honoured in the country. And 
although the colony is still looked upon as an establishment of experi- 
ment, it has already been productive of results which leave little doubt 
of its becoming one of very great and permanent importance. 

The number of boys, many of them mere children, at Mettray, does 
not exceed one hundred and fifty; and these have been, for various 
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crimes, sentenced to long imprisonment. In some instances the punish- 
ment was to the galleys for life; or to the Colony of Mettray in the first 
instance, with instructions to its committee of administration to report 
the result of their treatment. One of these boys, almost a child, had 
taken the life of his own father; but then it was made plain to the 
judge and the jury who tried him, that, devoid of moral as well as 
mental cultivation from his infancy, conscience had become dead within 
him, and, instigated by his other parent, he had done a deed—we 
believe by poisoning—the nature of which he probably neither felt 
nor understood. 

The present object of the originator and the founders of the colony 
is to apply the principles of its constitution to a limited number of 
criminals ; although Paris, Orleans, and one or two other towns, have 
each a house set apart in it for the reception of a limited number of 
offenders belonging to these towns, for which we understood an allow- 
ance is made out of their municipal funds. 

The dress worn by the prisoners is a coarse blouse, breeches, and 
gaiters reaching to the knee, with wooden shoes, and a light cap. 
About twenty sleep in hammocks in the same apartment, in which is 
also an overseer; and here, too, the same prisoners have their meals— 
the beds having been placed against the walls for the day, and narrow 
tables are made to fold against the roof-trees, except when in use. 
At the head of each hammock is a box containing a change of clothes 
for the boy who occupies it, with a hair-brush made of a species of 
dried grass, accessible to the poorest in France, and so simple in 
fabric that they might be, and probably are, made by the boys them- 
selves. The apartments, although kept scrupulously clean by the 
prisoners, are as plain in every respect as those of a gaol—as is like- 
wise the food. It has been considered advisable to accustom them to 
such fare as by honest and industrious habits they could easily im- 
prove when they are considered in a condition to have their liberty. 

Every boy in the establishment has his choice of a trade, after he 
has been made to understand a little of each; and every exertion is 
made, by the tradesmen employed to instruct, to stimulate them to 
take an interest in their work, by noticing every step of improvement, 
and every instance of ingenuity or voluntary application. Their 
moral culture proceeds upon the same principle—by the approbation 
of what is good in their conduct—by creating in their minds a feeling 
of shame for having done wrong, and of gratification when their 
doings meet the approbation of those set over them. And simulta- 
neously with this they are receiving instructions in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. When sickness comes, they are visited by a surgeon 
attached to the colony, and the Sisters of Charity are ever at hand 
as tender nurses, while the priests appointed to superintend their reli- 
gious instruction are zealous in the discharge of their duties. 

There is at present a neat little chapel, but a large and very pretty 
one is now in the course of building. The prison for the confinement 
of delinquents is so connected with it, that. by opening the outer door 
of the cells, those within them may hear the service in the church, 
through the bars which confine them. But so severe a punishment as 
confinement is rarel y necessary. By habits of regularity—their health 
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attended to—constant occupation at the trade they prefer—varied by 
labour in the adjoining fields, or in the large garden provided for their 
cultivation—their minds already perhaps under the influence of moral 
understanding and the truths of religion—they feel themselves in so 
changed and hopeful a state of existence, that, strict as the discipline 
and hard as the labour may be, they shrink from such offence as 
would force them to exchange it for that imprisonment which is now 
felt by them to be a disgrace as wella misery. Experience has already 
shown that the system pursued alters the nature, and wishes, and 
feelings of the young culprits in a manner which meets even the ex- 
pectations of M. Brétagnéres himself. 

The colony is placed in a healthful situation, and every thing about 
it is kept in perfect order by the boys themselves, — some of whom, 
masons and carpenters, were busy with an additional building on the 
occasion of our visit. Those who have a taste for it, have instructions 
in music ; while gymnastic exercises are regularly performed, as con- 
ducive to the bodily health of the culprits, which is thoroughly attended 
to. And thus, notwithstanding the severity of the discipline, the 
colony of Mettray wears no aspect of gloom. 

M. le Compte de Bretagnéres possesses a charming residence on 
his adjoining property, part of which he granted for the use of the 
colony; but we regretted to learn that his health had not been good 
lately. With M. Dumetz, his colleague, however, the chief adminis- 
tration of affairs is in able hands. Altogether we left Mettray highly 
gratified by having witnessed the illustration of so admirable a system 
of correctional discipline to those who without it were utterly lost; 
and we sincerely hope that the guardians of the social interests of this 

country will at all events watch attentively the future results of an in- 
stitution, all-important from its object, which it has already given proofs 
to France of its power to attain. 

Plessis-le-Tours, situated about a mile and a half from the town, is 
of historical interest from having been the residence of Louis the 
Eleventh, that strange compound of wit and wisdom with almost 
every quality that is base. He who by his policy advanced the inte- 
rests of France, and secured success to her arms—and who, while 
omitting not the strictest observances of the Church of Rome, and en- 


dowing it with riches, did nevertheless at the same time cover himself 


with life charms in the constant fear of death, and created the Virgin 
Mary a Peeress of his kingdom, and a Colonel of the Guards! Plessis- 
le-Tours was the scene of many of the atrocities of this ill-famed 
monarch, and Sir Walter Scott, by his Romance of Quentin Durward, 
has enhanced its local interest to the English who visit Tours. 

There is now little of peculiarity in the appearance of the chateau, 
to prevent its being passed by unnoticed. Indeed, after inspection, all 
that appears as evidence of its being in part the remains of the old 
Castle, is a tower with its staircase ; and there are one or two apart- 
ments which may be, and probably are, to a certain extent, a part of 
the original building. That portion of the tower, in which at a later 
period the Dauphin, afterwards Charles the Eighth, is said to have 
been confined by his father, is evidently of recent construction; and the 
only reasonable conclusion that can be come to regarding it, is that it 
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may possibly occupy the precise site of the chamber for which it is 
shown. The only part of the castle remaining in good preservation, is 
the cell in which the Cardinal Balue was imprisoned, but there is a 
garden between it and the other portions of the structure, and the iron 
cage under the stair having been removed, the place is stripped of half 
its terrors. Here and there are observable pieces of what must have 
been its walls; but,except these, and what else we have referred to, there 
is nothing now remaining of the ancient fortress of Plessis-le-Tours. 

But the imagination goes to work, and we soon raise to the mind’s 
eye the principal gateway with its towers, and the inner court, and 
the chapel, and the moated walls of defence, as these are said to have 
existed 400 years ago.* And if the antiquarian enthusiast should find 
himself stumbling amidst the vine bushes in its vicinity, he may pos- 
sibly be reminded of the pit-falls and instruments of death which were 
then concealed in these fields, and which rendered it necessary for the 
king himself to suggest to Quentin Durward the propriety of con- 
fining his steps to the narrow path which led from the chapel through 
the grounds on their way to the proffered breakfast at the Fleur de Lis! 

Sir Walter Scott has, however, taken a full romancer’s license in 
his beautiful and graphic description of the locality. The Cher is a 
pretty river enough, even at Plessis-le-Tours; but the surrounding 
country, though extremely productive, is flat, and nature having done 
nothing for the site to render it suitable for the castle, all that art did 
in the feudal times of Louis must have been nothing more than requi- 
site to make it a place of sufficient strength and security. 

The Féte de Dieu afforded us an opportunity of witnessing the pro- 
cession of the Host through the principal streets of the town. These 
exhibitions are much less frequent now in France than formerly, and 
since the last revolution they have been altogether prohibited in the 
capital. We took our place in the Rue Royale and at the end 
of the Rue Colbert, in which position the eye embraced a consi- 
derable portion of the procession in the latter street, through which it 
extended towards St. Gatien for about a quarter ofa mile. First came 
officers of the cathedral in uniform, then the little girls and young 
women who were members of the congregation, dressed in white 
muslin, with scarfs of the same material, worn soas gracefully to shade 
their faces. Several banners were carried by women in this part of 
the procession. ‘‘ Sisters of Charity,” too, there were in plenty; 
while the chanting, conducted by the professional singers attached 
to the church, fell pleasingly on the ear, and was occasionally varied 
by the excellent performance of the band of the 8th Hussars, 
who, for their souls’ sake, had evidently practised the music with 
care. Then came banners with churchmen, and boys rearing for the 
church, with a posse of men belonging to the cathedral, who sang with 
good effect, the tone of the tenor and bass voices being of extraordi- 
nary depth. The accompaniment consisted of instruments somewhat 
resembling the trombone, or rather, we should say, these instruments 
took a part in the music chanted. The officiating churchmen of the 
day followed in their robes of gold, with hands folded ; and after more 
music and more banners, the Vicar-General, who discharged the duties 





* Louis XI., par Le Chre. Louyrette et le Compte de Croy, &c. 
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of the vacant office of Archbishop, approached under a gaudy canopy 
with sturdy officials on either side, and preceded by a band of young 
men bearing censers, who ever and anon, on a signal received, threw 
these incense-vessels into the air—the flower-boys at the same time 
strewing the way with roses and other flowers. The lower parts of the 
houses through which the procession passed were hung with tapestry, 
the greater portion of which boasted more of an antiquity than beauty. 
Those who were not possessed of such decorations contented them- 
selves with their ordinary carpets, and in some places we observed 
white sheets decorated with flowers. There were military there to 
keep off the crowd; and as the Host passed, down went all the women 
and many of the men on their knees, while mothers hurrying past the 
guard laid their infants on the ground, that by the Host within the 
canopy passing over them, they might thereby receive restoration from 
sickness, or some other benefit, perchance they thought not what! 
Women came out of the houses as the procession passed, and strewed 
the ground with flowers; and the day being propitious, the windows 
and balconies as well as the streets were crowded with well-dressed 
people, and the whole performance may be said to have gone off with 
éclat. When the procession returned to the cathedral, the service was 
performed, which we had two years previously witnessed with greater 
pomp and far finer musical aid, in the church of St. Roche at Paris. 
( To be continued.) 





THE LOVER’S TITLE. 
A Lover’s woe thou ne’er canst feel, 
A Lover’s bliss thou canst not share, 
Unless thou’st been condemned to bear 
Those ills the lips can scarce reveal. 
Say—art thou well content to grieve | 
Whole years for her who thinks not of thee, 
Nor casts one kindly look upon thee, 
Thy soul from sorrow to retrieve ? 
Say—canst thou sit beneath her eye, 
See charms which e’en would shed a glow 
On gathered heights of Alpine snow, 
Speak not—but feel content to die ? 
Yet do all this—it does not prove 
Thy title in the Court of Love. 
Around, around her yielding waist 
Another’s arm must yet be placed, 
Her eyes upon his eyes musi turn, 
Her lips upon his kisses burn; 
And so her happiness it be, 
Thou must not think of jealousy. 
Then dying utter no complaint, 
Thy blood and spirits waxing faint, 
To let the vulgar bosom know 
The cause that laid thee early low. 
Lover, do this—then wilt thou prove 
Thy title in the Court of Love. P, 
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LIFE IS A DREAM. 
(LA VIDA ES SUENO.) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF CALDERON, BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


{In the following translation I have taken every pains to give the 
meaning of the author, while I have departed from the measure of 
Spanish tragedy, substituting the ordinary English blank verse for the 
short lines which rhyme, or form a rima asonante* of the original. As 
one rima asonante is frequently carried on for hundreds of lines, it 
would have been an immense labour, if not altogether impracticable, 
to have followed it, and the result, after all, would not have addressed 
itself to the English ear. Hence having before me the precedent of 
Shelley, who translated a portion of the Magico Prodigioso of Calderon 
into blank verse, I followed the same plan. At the same time, I 
have endeavoured to preserve the strange conceits with which the 
Spanish dramatic language is overloaded, in all their fantastical pro- 
minence; by no means desiring to appear as an advocate of the 
drama of Calderon, or to conceal his extravagances, but merely wish- 
ing to give, in a readable English form, a portion of foreign literature 
with which the public in general is but little acquainted. As the fan- 
tasies of Calderon render him in some passages difficult even to the 
Spaniards themselves to comprehend, it is not improbable that a few 
inaccuracies may have crept in here and there. To guard against 
them as much as possible, 1 have availed myself throughout of the 
admirable German translation of M. Griess, with which I have collated 
every word of the original. From him the descriptions of the scenes 
are taken, since in the Spanish, as in the early editions of the old 
English dramatists, these are left to the imagination of the reader. 

J. O.] 


DRAMATIS PERSON #%. 


Basi 10, King of Poland. 

S1GisMuUND, the Prince. 

Asto.tro, Duke of Muscovy. 
CLoTALpo, an Old Man. 

Cxiarin, a Comic Character (gracioso). 


Estre.ua, a Princess (infanta). 
Rosaura, a Lady. 


Soldiers, Guards, Musicians, Train. 


ACT I. 

Scent 1.—A wild spot, with a high mountain in the back-ground. 
To the side a tower surrounded by rocks and bushes. Rosaura, 
dressed in male travelling attire, is descending the mountain, 
Night is drawing on. 


Rosaura. Wild hippogryph, that flyest as the wind— 
Whence light’ning without flame, whence plumeless bird, 
Whence scaleless fish, brute without natural sense, 
Whence ‘mid the labyrinth of naked rocks 





* The rima asonante is a peculiarity of Spanish verse, consisting of the repetition of 
the vowels ending in the corresponding words: as, sido—visto. 
VOL, XCVI. s 
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Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


———— 


Life is a Dream. 


Dost thou unbridled rush precipitate ¢ 
Remain amid these hills, that the wild beasts 
May have their Phaeton. While I ascend 
The entangled ruggedness of this high mount, 
Which with its wrinkled brow defies the sun, 
Having no path but such as fate may give, 
But wand’ring blindly and despondingly. 
Why, Poland, thou receiv’st a stranger ill, 
Since with the blood that stains his wounded feet 
Thou writest his arrival on thy sands, 

And scarcely has he come but he meets pain.* 
Thus says my lot:—Oh when was pity found 
For one unfortunate ? 


Enter Criarin, descending by the same rock. 


For one ?—say two. 
Don’t leave me in the lurch, when thou complain’st. 
If we are two, quitting our native land 
To seek adventures—if we still are two, 
Arriving here ’mid madness and ill-luck, 
And two, when tumbling down the hill together, 
Methinks ’tis hard that I must bear my part 
In all the troubles that we undergo, 
And yet not figure in the account thereof. 


I will not give thee part in my complaints, 

Lest, Clarin, I deprive thee of the right 

Thou hast of soothing all thy woes by murmuring. 
For there is such great pleasure in complaint, 
Said a philosopher, it were worth while 

To seek out evils for the sake of mourning ! 


A drunken grey-beard that philosopher ! 

Oh would he had more than a thousand cuffs ! 
That would have been rich matter for complaint. 
But prithee, lady, what are we to do, 

Alone, on foot, lost in a desert mount, 

When yonder the sun sets ? 


Who ever saw 
Such strange adventures ?—Stay, my eye’s deceived 
With images such as the fancy makes, 
Or yonder, by the parting light of day, 
Methinks I see a building. 


Or my wish 
Deceives, or I can mark the signs of one. 
A rustic palace grows ’mid barren rocks, 
So lowly, it scarce looks upon the sun, 
And it is built with such rude artifice, 
That at the foot of all these lofty rocks 
That touch the sun’s bright ray, it only seems 
As "twere some fragment tumbled from the heights. 








* In the original there is a play upon words here : 
Y apenas llega cuando llega a penas. 











Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 
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Let us approach—’tis well enough to gaze, 
But better if the folks who dwell in it 
Admit us courteously. 


But see, the door— 
Or rather the dark mouth—is opened wide, 
And lets the night out from its birth-place there. 
(A sound of chains heard within.) 


Chains ! What is that ? 


I feel I cannot stir. 
I am a form of fire and ice. 


The sound 
Was that of chains; it is some galley-slave, 
Beshrew me, but my terrors tell me so. 


Sigismund (within). Unhappy me! 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Rosaura. 


SiG1sMUND ts discovered by the light, chained and clothed in skins. 


What mournful voice is this ? 
I feel new pain, new tortnure— 


And new fear. 
Clarin ! 


My Lady. 


Let us flee the horrors 
Of this enchanted tower. 


But I have not 
A heart to flee, if it should come to that. 


Yonder dim exhalation, is it not 

A trembling light, like to a pallid star, 

That faintly twinkling flashes heat and flame, 
Making the murky dwelling still more dark 
With doubtful rays ?—It is, and by its aid 

A gloomy prison I can see, though distant, 
The tomb of some live corpse. More frightful still, 
Clad as a beast, a man is lying there, 

Loaded with chains, alone with that dim light. 
We cannot fly, so let us listen here, 

And learn the tale of his calamities. 


Sigismund. Unhappy me! Oh, I would know, ye heav’ns, 


What is my crime that you should treat me thus,— 
My crime at birth,—but yet full well I know 

That it is crime enough, if I were born ; 

There is sufficient reason for your rigour, 

Since the grand crime of man is to be born. 

Still I would know, to understand my woes, 
Setting apart the crime of being born, 

Wherein, ye heav’ns, have I offended more, 

That I am punished more ?—All else are born— 
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And being born, what privilege have they 
That I have not? The bird is also born ; 

Yet is no sooner clad in all his beauty, 

A winged nosegay or a feathered flower,— 
Than swiftly he cleaves through the halls of air 
And thinks no more upon his peaceful nest. 


sa I—-with a greater soul—am I less free ? 

is The beast is born ; yet scarcely is his skin 

ibe | Mark’d with fine spots, as if bedecked with stars, 

i Be (Thanks to the learned pencil that has marked them,) 


Than fierce and wild, taught by necessity 
The need of cruelty, he roams along, 

: The fearful monster of his labyrinth. 

ee With better instinct, then, am I less free ? 

; The fish is born, not breathing, being but 
The abortive progeny of spawn and mud, 
And scarce, a scaly boat, he finds himself 
Above the waves, than everywhere he turns, 
Measuring all the vast expanse of space 
Which the cold waters of the sea afford. 
And I, with bolder will, am I less free ? 

The rivulet is born; a snake that winds 

Among the flowers, and scarce begins to glide— 
The silver serpent—than he celebrates 

In music all the kindness of the flow’rs. 

To him the Almighty gives the open field ; 





| Re And I, who have more life, am I less free ? 

ce; Oh, at this height of passion I become 

tA An tna, I could tear from out my breast 

i BES My heart in fragments. What can be the law, 
. The motive, justice, that can take from man 

43 The sweetest privilege that God has given 

at : E’en to the bird, the brute, the fish, the brook ? 
a. Rosaura. Pity and fear his words awake in me. 


Sigismund. Who heard my voice? Is it Clotaldo? Speak ! 

Ay ee Clarin. Say ‘ Yes.” 

ke | Rosaura. No, ’tis but an unhappy one, 

ss Listening in these cold vaults to thy complaints. 
Sigismund. Then I will kill thee, that thou may’st not know, 

ne That I know, that thou knowest all my weakness.* 

a My strong arms grasp thee thus, for hearing me, 

: And I will rend thee. (Seizes her.) 


Clarin. Faith, then, I am deaf. 
I could not hear a word. 





ve * This curious phraseology, with the repetition of ‘‘ know,”’ is in the original :— 
| is Porque no sepas que sé 
Que sabes flaquezas mias. J.O. 








Rosaura. 


Sigismund. 
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If thou art human, 
Thou'lt free me when I supplicate thee thus. (Kneeling.) 


Thy voice has softened me, thy presence thrills me. 
( Raises her.) 

What art thou ?—Though but little of the world 

I know, this castle being my tomb and cradle, 

And though since I was born (if this be birth) 

I have seen nought beside this rugged desert, 

Wherein I pass my miserable life, 

A living skeleton, a breathing corpse ; 

Though but one man I have addressed or seen— 

A man who pities my calamities, 

And taught me all about the heav’ns and earth; 

Although I terrify thee, being here, 

And thou mayst call me but a human monster, 

Living among these dread and hideous forms, 

A brute with men, a man among the brutes; 

Though I’ve learned politics of beasts and birds, 

Here in the midst of my calamity, 

And traced the orbit of the most sweet stars ;— 

Thou hast been able, thou, and only thou, 

To stay my grief—to strike my eyes with wonder, 

My ear with admiration. Every glance 

That I fix on thee, I admire anew— 

The more I gaze, the more I wish to gaze. 

I must believe my eyes are dropsical.* 

Though it is death to drink, they drink the more ; 


_ And though I know that seeing gives me death, 


Rosaura. 


I die that I may see. Well, be it so! 

Let me see thee and die; I do not know, 

If it be seeing thee that gives me death ; 

What were my fate, if I could see thee not. 

It would be more than death, rage, anger, grief— 
It would be death, and I can test it thus, 

That giving life to one in misery, 

Is giving death to one in happiness. 


Dreading thy sight, and wondering at thy words 
I scarce know what to say, nor what to ask ; 
I'll only say that Heav’n has led me here 

To give me comfort, if it be a comfort, 

For one in grief to see one still more wretched. 
There is a story of a sage so poor, 

So wretched, that he only lived upon 

The herbs he gathered. This man asked himself, 
‘‘ Lives there another man poorer than me 2” 
He turned his head, and found a quick reply, 
For there he saw another sage collecting 





* Ojos hidropicos creo 
Que mis ojos deben ser. 
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The leaves which he had cast aside :—And I, C 
‘ Pining on earth, bewailing aye my fortune, 
t And asking if there could be one more wretched, 
2 Received a kind reply from thee: I found 
-* : That woes like mine thou willingly hadst borne 
ie As pleasing trifles. If perchance my griefs 
he May seem when told to alleviate thine own, 
1a Hear them, and take such as I find too many.* 
Know that I an— 


i ,o Clotaldo (heard within). What ho! guards of the tow’r ! 


Were ye asleep, or cowards, to allow 
These two to break the prison ?— 


Rosaura. A new alarm! 

: Sigismund. This is my guard Clotaldo.— Will my woes 

Oe Ne’er have an end ? 

: Clotaldo (within). Assist me, and at once, 
Ere they defend themselves, seize them or kill. 

All (within). Treason! 


Clarin. Good gentlemen who guard the tow’r, 
: As you admitted us, and grant a choice, 
® Methinks that seizing were the easier task. 


rb 


owner. 
+ 





Enter CioraLpo with a pistol, and other Soldiers with their faces 
covered. 


a GI Set te AS. i 
¥ wage tome 


Clotaldo. Conceal your faces; ’tis most requisite 
That none shall know us, while we tarry here. 


Clarin. A masquerade ? 


Clotaldo. Strangers, that have not known 
ii That this is ground unbidden, and have ventured 
ie Beyond the bounds, against the king’s decree, 

, Which orders none shall dare to see the wonder 
That lies among these rocks,—your arms and lives 
Yield, or this pistol, this metallic snaket 

Shall spit the venom of its brace of bullets, 

i: While its fierce flash shall startle all the air. 


f ; Sigismund, Tyrannic master, ere thou hurtest them 
a. My life shall end beneath these wretched chains, 
g For in them, as God lives, I'll tear myself 
“08 With tooth and nail, here in these very rocks, 
; Ere I consent to look upon their wrongs. 
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e? Las que de elles me sobraren. 
ae bk + A conceit truly Spanish : 

Oh aguesta pistola, aspid 

, ae De metal escupira 


El veneno penetrante 
De dos balos. 
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If, Sigismund, thou know’st thy fate is such, 

That e’en ere thou wert born, by Heaven’s decree, 

Death was thy portion,—if thou knowest too 

That these thy chains are meant to curb thy fury, 

A bridle and a limit to thy pride, 

What means this boasting? Soldiers, bar the door, 

Bury him in the dungeon! (The Soldiers fasten the door.) 


Sigismund (within). Oh ye heav'ns, 


Clotaldo. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin. 


Clotaldo. 


Soldiers. 


Clotaldo. 


Rosaura. 


Clarin, 


Rosaura. 


Ye acted wisely when ye took my freedom. 
Against you I had been a giant. To break 
The glass and crystal of yon glitt’ring sun, 
Upon a base of rock I would have piled 
Mountains of jasper. 


Aye, lest thou shouldst pile them, 
Perhaps thou’rt bound by such calamities. 


Now I have seen that pride offends thee so, 
’Twere folly if with all humility 

I did not ask thee for the wretched life 

Now prostrate at thy feet; let pity move thee— 
It were too cruel if thou hadst no pity 

Either for pride or for humility. 


Besides, Sir, if thou art not moved by pride 

Nor by humility—two characters 

That figure in a thousand mysteries* — 

Know, Sir, that I am neither proud nor humble, 
But being a happy medium ’twixt the two, 

Beg that you will assist me and protect me. 


Ho there ! 
My Lord ? 


Quick take the arms of both, 
And bind their eyes, that they may not perceive 
How and which way they leave. 


My sword is here— 
To thee alone I give it, as thou seem’st 
The head of all this band. It would not be 
Yielded to one of humble rank. 


But mine 
The scurviest in the world may have,—pray take it! 


If then I am to die, I leave with thee 

A pledge, which might be valued for the sake 

Of him who wore it once. I charge thee, keep it; 
For though I know not what its secret is, 

Yet do I know full well this gilded sword 





* An approximate word selected to represent ‘‘ Autos Sacramentales,’’ the reli- 
gious dramas, of which Calderon himself has left a great number.—J. O. 
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Contains high mysteries. Trusting in this, 
I] came to Poland to avenge an insult. 


Clotaldo (aside). Oh holy Heav’n, what’s this? I feel oppressed 


Rosaura. 
Clotaldo. 
Rosaura. 
Clotaldo, 


Rosaura. 


With pain, confusion, grief, anxiety. 
Who gave thee this ? 


A woman. 


And her name 7— 
That must remain a secret. 


And from what 
Dost thou infer a myst’ry in this sword ? 


She said, who gave it me: ‘‘ Depart for Poland, 
And seek with all thine industry and art 

That every noble may behold this sword. 

] know that one of them will prove a friend.” 

But lest this one had died, she would not name him. 


Clotaldo (aside). What do I hear, oh heav’ns! I cannot tell 


If these events be true or all delusion. 

This is the sword I left with Violante, 

That he who wore it, when he met with me, 
Should show a son’s love, and receive a father’s. 
In this perplexity what must I do, 

When he who wears this sword for honour, wears it 
For his own death, since death awaits him now ? 
Oh strange confusion, hard lot, fickle fortune !* 
This is ny son, I know him by this sign, 

As well as by the signals of my heart, 

Which beats my breast to see him, flaps its wings, 
And finding that it cannot burst its bars, 

Is as a prisoner, who hears a noise 

And hurries to the window ;—thus my heart 
Hearing a sound, but knowing not the cause, 
Hastes to my eyes, the windows of my breast, 
That thence it may escape in tears. Oh heav’ns ! 
What must Ido? Bearing him to the king 

Is bearing him to death—concealing him 

Would be against the faith I bear my king. 

Thus self-love, loyalty, subdue me both. 

Yet do! doubt? The faith [ owe my king 

Is more than life and honour. That shall Jive— 
Perish all else! Besides, if I consider, 

He said he came here to avenge an insult. 

A man insulted must be infamous. 

He is not—no, he cannot be my son, 

Nor bear my noble blood. Yet if by chance 





* — Qué notable 
Confusion ! Qué triste hado ! 
Qué suerte tan inconstante ! 
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Some accident has touched him, such as none 
Can guard against,—for honour is so frail, 

A glance can shiver it, a breath can stain.— 
What could a noble soul do more than he 

Who through such peril comes to seek his honour ? 
He is my son—my blood is in his veins, 

His valour is so great ; and thus in doubt, 

The better course is to inform the king 

He is my son, and then to let him slay him ; 
Perhaps he may be touched at my nice honour, 
And then, if living I obtain my son, 

I'll aid him in his vengeance. If the king, 

True to his rigour, slay him, he shall die 

Without the knowledge that I am his sire. 

Come with me, strangers—fear not, lest ye lack 

A comrade in your griefs, since in this doubt 

Of life and death, I know not which is greatest. [Excunt. 


Scene Il.—An open space before a regal palace. Drums sound. 
Enter on one side Astotro and Soldiers, on the other EstTreLia 
and Ladies. 


Astolfo. 


Estrella. 


Astolfo. 


At sight of beams so fair, which have been comets, 

Drums, trumpets, birds, and fountains, all unite 

To pour their greeting forth. It is great marvel 

To hear their music in thy heavenly presence— 

These feathered trumpets, these metallic birds.* 

Thus they salute thee, lady : as their queen 

The cannons greet thee, while the feathered tribe 

Welcome thee as Aurora, the shrill trumpets 

Hail thee as Pallas, and the flow’rs as Flora. 

Waking the day, that now bids night depart, 

In joy thou art Aurora, and in peace = = - ~~ 

Flora, in war Minerva, and a queen * 44 \\, R ¢ 

In this fond heart. Scxdt Tp 
Sir, ifthe human Yoice. ~ 

Should truly represent the human action;—’ £ Wr 

Methinks thou err’st in these fine courtesies. ———_ 

These martial greetings, which I dare to meet, 

Seem to belie thy words. The flattery 

I hear, and all the rudeness that I see, 

Do not accord. It is a sorry act, 

Worthy the reptile that produced all fraud, 

While the mind slays to flatter with the tongue. 


Thou art mistaken if thou doubt’st the truth 
Of these my courtesies,—pray hear my cause. 
Eustorgio the Third, the King of Poland, 


YOR’ 





* This crowd of conce/fi is exceedingly difficult to make even readable.—J. O. 
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Estrella. 


Astolfo. 


Estrella. 
Astolfo. 
Estrella. 
Astolfo. 
Estrella. 
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Died and left King Basilio as his heir, 

Besides two daughters, both our parents, lady. 

I will not dwell on facts irrelevant. 

Thy mother Clorilena, noble dame, 

Who in a better kingdom now is throned 
Beneath a canopy of stars, was eldest ; 

The second, my fair mother and thy aunt, 

The Lady Recisunda, (Heav’n preserve her 

A thousand years!) married in Muscovy. 

And now to change the subject, King Basilio 

Is yielding to the common fate of all, 

And loving study rather than fair woman, 
Remains a childless widower, while we 

Both urge a title to the regal state. 

Thou claim’st as being the eldest daughter’s child ; 
And I, that being a male, I have more right, 
Although my mother was the younger sister. 
Before our uncle we set forth our claims, 

And wishing to unite us, he convenes us 

Here at this time and place; and I am here, 
Having left Muscovy with that intent. 

I come not to bring war, but rather come 

That thou mayst war against me. Oh may Love, 
That wisest god, grant that the multitude 

May see their prophecies of us fulfilled— 

Grant that this compact be complete—that thou 
Become a queen reigning within my heart, 
While for thine honour Basil gives his crown, 
Thy worth its triumph, and my heart its empire. 


My heart would not repel such courtesy, 
Since my sole pleasure in th’ imperial crown 
Would be that I should make it thine; but yet 
I] could not bear to meet ingratitude : 

And though thy words be fine, I much suspect 
They are refuted by the portrait there— 

I mean the one suspended on thy breast. 


ms bt b&S > 


ce i i 


Nay, on that point thou mayst be satisfied ; 

As yet it is not time, for yonder sound 

Tells that the king comes with his parliament. * 
Drums. Enter Kine Basitio with his train. 
Oh, thou wise Thales. 

Oh, thou learned Euclid. 
Thou who o’er constellations— 
Who ’mid stars— 

Art reigning now supreme— 





* Parlamento. 














Astolfo. 


Estrella. 


Astolfo. 
Estrella. 
Astolfo. 
Estrella. 
Astolfo. 
Estrella. 
Astolfo. 


Basilio. 


Life is a Dream. 


Art now residing—- 
And all their paths— 


And all their lucid tracks— 
Describest— 


Regulatest, measurest— 
Let me clasp thee in all humility— 
Oh, let with the tenderest embrace—. 
And be the ivy to this aged trunk— 
Enfold thy knees, while thou regardest me. 


Beloved children, hasten to my arms. 
Believe me, since you have been thus compliant, 
And shown such kind obedience to my will, 
I can complain of neither—both are equal. 
Now, when I own I feel the weight of vears, 
I only ask your silence. Thou wilt find 
Th’ events I shall reveal are passing strange. 
List to me, therefore, my beloved kinsmen ; 
List to me, thou illustrious Court of Poland, 
My vassals and my subjects. 

Well ye know 
That from the world by science I have gained 
The name of ‘ learned,” that against oblivion 
Timanthes’ pencil and Lysippus’ marble 
Proclaim the great Basilio to the world. 
Ye know the science that I follow most 
Is subtle mathematics, robbing time 
And rumour of their charge and privilege, 
Which is to teach us daily something more ; 
For when my tables tell me the events 
Of future ages, I have robb’d from time 
The mighty priv’lege of recording them.* 
Those spheres of snow, those glassy canopies, 
Which the sun’s rays illumine, which the moon 
Divides as it revolves—those diamond orbs, 
Those globes of crystal which the stars adorn— 
Those fields through which the constellations roam— 
Those are the greatest study of my life. 
The books in which, upon a diamond page, 
On sapphire sheets, is written down by Heav’n 
The lot of all in characters distinct, 
Whether it be adverse or fortunate. 
These can I read so swiftly, that my soul 
Follows their rapid movements, and their course. 
Yet would to Heav’n, ere that my mind had been 
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* A similar train of thought occurs in the first scene of El Mayor Monstruo los 
zelos.—J. O. 
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The commentator of its spacious margin, 

The register of all its leaaves—my life 

Had fallen the first victim of its wrath, 

And that my tragedy were written—there ! 

Th’ unfortunate in his own merit finds 

A knife ; and he who is condemned by knowledge 
Becomes his own destroyer. This I tell you, 
And this my fortunes will more plainly tell— 

To list to which I once more crave your silence. 
My late wife Clorilena had a son 

Doomed to misfortune. At his birth the heav’ns 
Seemed to exhaust themselves of prodigies, 

Before a living tomb gave him to light— 

J mean the womb (alike are life and death)-— 

Oft in her dreams his mother saw a monster 
Shaped like a man, who started from her eutrails, 
Aud, stained with blood, slew her who gave him birth, 
Being a human viper. Soon arrived 

The day of birth, and all the presages 

Were then fulfilled. Seldom or never false 

Are found ill omens. Mark the horoscope 

Of his sad birth. The sun, of sanguine hue, 
Engaged in savage combat with the moon ; 
Divided by the earth, the lamps divine 

Contested for th’ entirety of light. 

There never was such an eclipse as this 

Since the sun mourned the death of Christ with blood. 
The earth, o’erflowed with living fires, believed 
That her last hour was come; the heav’ns were dark, 
The buildings trembled, and the clouds rained stones, 
The rivers flowed with gore. Well, ’mid this frenzy, 
’Mid all this wild delirium of the sun, 

My Sigismund was born, and gave at once 

Proof of his temper, for he slew his mother ; 
Saying by that fierce act, ‘‘ | am a man, 

Learning thus early to give ill for good.” 

Again I had recourse to my deep studies ; 

And then 1 learned my Sigismund would be 

A man most reckless, a most cruel prince, 

An impious monarch ;—that by him this land 
Would be divided, rent apart by faction, 

And be a school for treason and for vice. 

I also learned, that he, urged on by rage, 

Would set his foot on me—I speak with shame !— 
Using my grey locks as they were a carpet. 

We credit evil; most of all the ill 

We learn by our own study, for self-love 

Then helps us to our credence. Thus did I 
Believe the fates who such dire ills foretold, 
Resolving to incarcerate the monster 

Then newly born, and learn if a wise man 
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Might not obtain dominion o’er the stars. 

The rumour went the infant was born dead, 

And I had caused a tower to be built 

Among the rugged breaks of these steep mountains, 
Where light has hardly found a path as yet, 

So well rude obelisks defend the entrance. 

This was the reason of those heavy laws 

And penalties severe, forbidding all 

To enter certain precincts in these hills. 

There Sigismund lives captive—wretched—poor ; 
None but Clotaldo has discoursed with him ; 
And he—sole witness of his miseries— 

Has taught him science and our holy faith. 

Now, here we must consider of three points,— 
First, Poland, I so love thee, I would free thee 
From the oppression of a tyrant’s sway, 

Since I should be a monarch most unkind 
Placing my land and kingdom in such peril. 
Secondly, if I take away the rights 

Which laws from God and man have given my son, 
It is a deed unchristian, for no law 

Will suffer me to make myself a tyrant 

That ] may save you from my tyrant son— 
Committing crimes, that he may not commit them, 
Thirdly, "tis wrong to give too easy credit 

To things foreseen ; for though his inclinations 
Would hurl him to destruction, still perchance 
He may prove victor. The most adverse fate, 
The wildest temp’rament, most impious star, 
Can but incline the will, they cannot force it. 
Thus oscillating ’mid these different points, 

I have devised such remedy at last 

That you will marvel. My son Sigismund, 

(So is he named) to-morrow I will place 
Beneath my canopy, upon my throne— 

But that he is my son he shall not know. 

Then shall he govern and command you all, 
While you unite in vowing him obedience. 

By acting thus, three ends I shall attain, 

_ Answering to those three points I laid before you. 
_ First, if he prove benignant, prudent, wise, 
Belying all that fate has told of him, 

Then will you have your natural prince, so long 
A courtier of the rocks, a friend of brutes. 
Secondly, if he prove audacious, cruel, 

Rushing through paths of vice with loosened rein, 
Then ev’ry duty | shall have fulfilled, 

And in deposing him I shall but act 

As a free monarch ; it will be but just, 

Not cruel, to return him to his dungeon. 
Thirdly, if Sigismund should prove a prince, 
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Astolfo. 


All. 
Basilio. 


All. 


Clotaldo. 


Basilio. 


Clotaldo. 


Basilio. 


Clotaldo. 


Basilio. 


Clotaldo. 


Basilio. 
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Such as I have described, then, as I love you, 

I’ll give you kings worthy your crown and sceptre. 
My niece and nephew having joined their claims, 
United by the holy marriage tie, 

Shall then receive the kingdom they deserve. 

This, as your king, I would demand of you; 

This, as your father, 1 would ask of you ; 

This, as a wise man, I would counsel you; 

This, as an old man, I would urge on you ;— ] 
And as the Spaniard Seneca * has said 

The king is but the slave of his republic— 

Then, as your slave, this do I beg of you. 


If tis my place to answer, being he ( 
Who is most interested in this matter, 

Speaking for all, I ask for Sigismund,— 

It is sufficient that he is thy son. 


Give us our prince, for he shall be our king. 


Subjects, I thank you for this courtesy. 
To-morrow you shall see him. Now attend 
These pillars of my throne to their apartments. 


Long live the great Basilio. 


[Exeunt Asto.ro and Estreia, followed by 
all except the Kine. 


Enter CLoraLpo with Rosaura and Carin. 


May I address thee? 
O Clotaldo, welcome. 


Though, coming to thy feet I should be so, 
This time, my lord, a sad and adverse fate 
Has barred the privilege of law and custom. 


What is it ? 
A misfortune, good my lord, 


Which reached me in such guise I could have thought it 
My greatest joy. 


Proceed! 


This lovely youth 
Entered the tower, being bold or careless, 
And there he saw the prince. He is— 


No more! 
Grieve not, Clotaldo! On another day 
I own it would have moved me. As it is, 
The secret is revealed, and ’tis no matter 
“What this young man may know; I have told all. 
Come presently, for I have much to say, 
And there is much that thou must do for me. 
I assure thee thou wilt be the instrument 





* It will be remembered that Seneca was born in Corduba.—J. O. 
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Of the most wondrous act the world e’er saw. 
As for these captives, that thou mayst not think 
I punish thy neglect, I pardon them. [ Exit. 


Clotaldo. Live for a thousand ages, mighty king ! 
Heav’n has improved my fate! 1 will not say 
This is my son, I can avoid it now. 
You are free, strangers. 


Rosaura. Oh, a thousand times 
I kiss thy feet.* Thou givest me life, my lord— 
For thy account I live, and I will be 
Eternally thy slave. 


Clotaldo. It is not life 
That I have given thee. One nobly born 
Lives not if he’s insulted.—If thou com’st 
To avenge an insult, as thou toldest me, 
Thou hast no life, and I have given thee none— 
A life of infamy is none at all. 
Sure this will move him. (Aside.) 


Rosaura. Well, then, I confess 
I have no life, although thou gav’st me one. 
Yet shall revenge so purify my honour, 
That when I’ve trampled on the greatest perils, 
My life may seem thy gift. 


Clotaldo. Take this bright sword 
Which thou hast worn,—I know it will suffice, 
Tinged with thy foeman’s blood, for thy revenge. 
This was my sword—that is, I call it so, 
Because I’ve borne it now ;—this will avenge thee. 


Rosaura. | gird it in thy name a second time, 
And on it swear revenge against my foe, 
Although he be the stronger. 


Clotaldo. Is he so? 


Rosaura. So much so, that I may not tell his name, 
Not that I would not trust more to thy prudence, 
But lest thy favour tow’rd me should be changed. 


Clotaldo. Nay, didst thou tell, thou rather wouldst secure me, 
Since then I could not aid thine enemy. 
Oh did I know him! (Aszide.) 


Rosaura. That thou mayst not think 
That lightly I esteem this confidence, 
Know that my adversary is no less 
Than Astolf, Duke of Muscovy. 





* A speech of Clarin’s comes here, but it is omitted, as it is only uttered to in- 
troduce a bad pun, which cannot be rendered.—J. O. 
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Clotaldo (aside). Alas! 


I cannot bear my grief, tis heavier 

Than could be seen or even be imagined. 

Let us then weigh this matter. If thou art 

A Muscovite by birth, thy nat’ral lord 

Could not insult thee. Hasten to thy country, 
And leave this anger, which will ruin thee. 


He could insult me, though he was my prince. 
Not if his hand had struck thy face—Oh heav’ns ! 
My wrong was more than that. 


Unfold it then, 
I can conceive none greater. 


I could tell it; 
But yet, with the respect I feel for thee, 
With all the love with which I worship thee, 
With the esteem with which I wait on thee, 
I scarcely dare to tell thee that this garb 
Is but a riddle, as it does not suit 
The wearer. Judge then, Sir, since I am such 
As I seem not, and Astolf comes to wed 
Estrella, if he could not injure me. 


Now I have told enough. [Exeunt Rosaura and Crarin. 


Oh hear me,—stay ! 
This is a labyrinth most intricate, 
Which reason is unable to unravel. 
My honour is defiled, my enemy 
Is powerful, while I am but a subject, 
And she is but a woman. Heav’n direct us, 
If it be able; for in this confusion 
Heay’n is a riddle, all the world a wonder ! 


Enn or Act I. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH 
RICHTER. 


EARLY SPRING—THE TRIPLE ECHO—THE HONEY-VINEGAR OF THE CONTRA- 
DICTIONS OF LOVE—OUR POVERTY IN AFFECTION. 


Lismore had, at Roseneath, an estate, whose neighbourhood an echo 
renders vocal. Would that all my readers had made a journey thither, 
and had compelled the echo to answer them antiphonally from the 
second choir! I assure them that (ever since, through the Evening 
Hours of Madame Genlis, I became acquainted with it), whenever my 
brain suffers by the brain-borer of the megrims, I lean back my head 
and close my eyes, in order, as it were, to place that echo in the 
flower-garland of my phantasy. It is no ordinary echo, such as ma 
be heard by the dozen in woods; but if, over the lake walled round by 
mountains, a piece of music be blown by wind instruments, the sounds 
are thrice repeated, by an invisible, three-voiced choir. The first 
time they float back, but in a lower key—a second echo then rises, 
and sings the same song, still one tone lower—lastly, a third echo, 
lower than either, discourses with the ravished heart; the waves of the 
breeze are once more still, and the three-fold heaven, having thrice 
opened, and each time drawn the soul into it, is once more over- 
clouded. 

Lismore had only been awaiting the departure of Winter ere he 
repaired with his Adeline to the domain of the nymph Echo. Con- 
trary to the climate’s wont, the 20th of March had, at least, for a few 
days, put an end to the long Winter, hanging the snow-envelope on 
the mountain tops, or concealing it in the valleys. During the entire 
journey, Lismore’s heart heaved under something mightier than the 
Spring—the presentiment of Spring. The poetical precedes the astro- 
nomical Spring, which is but a more bloomy, cooler Summer. The 
warm days of February wake the flies and our hopes out of their 
dreamless, Winter sleep. Our hampered souls come forth again, like 
bees clustering on the sunny threshold of their hive, and cast youthful 
looks on reviving Nature. Every step closes a spring indicated by 
ranker herbage; and the green life-lines of the foot paths, intersecting 
the colourless, wrinkled meadows with their early grasses, repay us 
for the toilsome roads of Winter—the journey through lowering 
days. And then March—that is my May !—March dust is as favourable 
to the poet as to the husbandman—it is poctical flower-dust, its sole 
ingredient the germs of flowers—or butterfly dust, the invisible feathers 
of Psyche’s pinions. Truly, if in no other months I thought of writing 
books, in March I could not choose but sit down and write a few. 

The day, whose evening an echo was to close, was one of the few 
eternal ones which fell to Lismore’s lot on this earth. The Spring, 
with its warm breath, the mid-day zephyr, breathed on the green corn, 
and the verdant growth of Winter stood revealed amid the dissolving 
snow; the gardens melted, beneath the yet feeble sun, into luxuriant 
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joy and rain-drops—and Lismore felt as though he must hang in 
ecstasy, and with infant arms, on the breast of his returning mother, 
the Earth. On such resurrection-days of Nature, every dream and 
vision of his youth returned to his desolate breast, and the yearning 
after travel, and the hope of an eventful life, and—faith in love. He 
looked on Adeline with emotion, and thought—‘“ Yes, after a silence 
so long—after a sympathy so patient—on a day like this, whose echo 
will remind us both of the first echo which made our souls one—yes, 
I may now take her hand and ask her— Knowest thou, then, no hand 
to dry thine eyes? Seest thou not into my loving soul? Lovest thou 
me not unspeakably, as I love thee?’”’ When the flies (which a cold 
night will destroy) adhering to the windows, and the meagre half- 
shade of the skeleton trees, and the sharp, cold-blowing transit of 
Winter among the woods—when all these threw too long a shade over 
his internal Spring, he looked up from the muddy earth to the pure 
blue firmament, which ever regards changeful man with one aspect, 
in the Summer evening as in the Winter night—and to the carolling 
lark, which rises out of blooming meadows and soars above us as the 
witness of our former joyful Spring, as the chorister of by-gone 
Spring-choirs, singing the eternal birthday of the Earth. .... And 
then the warm sighing of the southern breeze floated around him, 
sporting with his hair, and whispering in his ear—I have flown 
hither out of blossoms—even now I was playing with the leaves of 
the myrtle, and the flowers of the citron, and the breast feathers of 
the nightingale. I have borne the waving locks of a goddess and laid 
them on the shoulders of her beloved, and am come to hasten the 
tardy Spring, as she approaches through wood-streams, and over 
mountains.” 

And what said and thought the good Adeline in these brief rapture 
hours of our \ife’s rapture month, which here has only 28 days, and 
not, like the thunder months, 31? She said to him, ‘‘ Do not mind my 
looks; I have always been very happy, and to-day I shall be yet 
happier.” On what she thought? The whole way on her mother, 
without whom and lonely she was entering the first Spring. But the 
presence of her lover mingled poetic sweetness with her grief. A 
faithful daughter actually takes filial sorrow for mere anguish over the 
division of Nature into grave and cradle, upon the wrecks of a by- 
gone Spring. She stood at mid-day, with Leolin, in the doorway of 
a peasant’s hut, looked towards the south, and thought of the New- 
year’s wish; and when she could not wipe away a long resisted tear 
which had fallen on her cheek, she pointed upwards as she hastily 
departed, and said—‘‘ The roofs drop; but I must always wash my 
face after one drop’”’—and did as she had said. 

The nearer the day and the journey drew to their close, the higher 
did a warm source gush up in Lismore’s breast—the hitherto some- 
times flowing, sometimes dry, hunger-source of tears—running over 
veins of iron, and filling his whole heart. Ah, did not every on- 
pressing blood-billow, every longing inspiration, every tone of the lark, 
every wandering breeze—did not all things say to his anxious heart— 
‘* Patience, awhile, anguished spirit: the lovely Spring is coming to 
console thee, and her also. Ah, the Spring is all thou needest !’— 
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Thus does man deceive himself—the shaded figure in a night-piece— 
and every Winter, he says—‘‘ Ah, the Spring is all I need.” 

Towards evening, arrayed in white by the Sun’s splendour, they 
reached their destination. He wished the swan-song of the echo to 
take her by surprise, and proposed, under pretext of the lovely 
evening, to visit the so-called water-house near the lake. This house 
consisted but of two chambers separated by a glass door—the one 
looking towards the echo and the west, the other towards the east. 
He had brought with him a player on the French horn, who, standing 
on the tongue of land which stretched far into the lake, was to rouse 
the sleeping echo, as the nightingale is roused, by music. He was 
not impatient for the sounds; for the whole region was full of echo, 
and full of mirrors—and in every thought was a threefold echo of the 
life which had sounded. He looked towards the lake, and opened the 
window; and upon the waters stood a second lake, with its air-billows, 
and poured in a warmer, softer tide; and the sun burned on the 
mountains like fire upon an altar, and the heat raised a golden incense 
round the waters and the hills. When his silent Adeline entered the 
column of purple mist, which joined earth and sky, and in which a 
few drowsy flies were hovering, visible only as long as they remained 
within its bright boundaries, and when the sun and the evening-red 
changed her pale countenance into a blooming countenance of rosy 
splendour, and when her fingers, with which she covered her dazzled 
eyes, were translucent and rosy red, like the fingers of Aurora, she 
seemed to her friend like a seraph, on a great Spring-morning, kneeling 
on the morning-red and sending up his raptures or his prayers to the 
sun, his cheeks bright from the reflection of the clouds glowing be- 
neath him, and from that of his own glowing soul. He could not but 
reflect, how the sun—while one generation after another grows pale 
before him—ever looks on the world with the same glowing, youthful 
face; how he warms us (as he warms those flies) out of our Winter 
sleep, and how, when he returns, he finds us (like them) frozen. 

‘“‘ Sorrowing daughter,’ (such were his thoughts,) ‘‘ turn not thy 
pale countenance from the evening sun—thy fleeting brightness fades, 
and thou becomest the pale one whom thou hast so long mourned !”— 
But the sun went down, and Adeline became pale—the paler from the 
journey—and when she turned to Lismore because she could now look 
upon him undazzled, and when he, who believed not in a second life, 
reflected with pity how that she had scarce enjoyed a first; all his 
thoughts centred in a vow not to wound her this day with any ac- 
cusing sounds—silently to bear with every wish and every dream of 
this good heart, and still thus to admonish himself,—‘‘ See, how she 
suffers, and how she has suffered—repay her exceeding affection for 
one who can love no more, not with rancour, but with love still more 
exceeding. Ah, does not the future rest, like a black cloud, on her 
coming existence? and, before the cloud is withdrawn, canst thou 
know what it conceals—whether pleasure gardens, or churchyards and 
cells of torture?” 

His soul always slid so vehemently and so rapidly down a chain of 
resolutions, that the hand which grasped the chain burned and bled, 
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and that (moreover) the latter part of his determination was often the 
contrary of the former. Thus, in the present instance, his resolve to 
spare her ended in a passionate overflowing of his compassion directly 
at variance with that resolve. He said to her, while a lark, soaring in 
the evening-red, poured forth its song to the Spring,—‘‘ Rejoice more, 
dearest, I entreat thee! Do but see how quick our scanty life dries 
up, ere we have scarcely quaffed two happy days, two cups of joy! 
Every autumn, every evening, does not the skeleton of delayed 
Nature seem, like an Egyptian mummy, to warn us delaying mortals 
to a quicker grasping of a life which vanishes so soon ?—Do as I—an 
eclipse of the sun disturbs me not—no more do the winds and earth- 
quakes of life. But for one thing nothing would console me—the 
want of thy love.”—*‘‘ Dearest Leolin, say not so, if you would have 
me happy still.”—** Ah, thou art happier than I,—everything I find 
on the earth—even truth and joy—but friendship! Ah, once, in the 
dreams of youth, I saw her glittering temple, as David in his sleep 
saw Solomon’s; and I have traversed the earth, carrying the baseless 
air-castle in my breast, and seeking her shrine amongst men !—Ah, 
Adeline, give me thine hand, and lead me in; or, at least, say some- 
thing that may console me.” 

She could say nothing—and her eye, turned upon him, and beaming 
with love, was not enough. Whenever, like the glorious dittany flower, 
he at the same time bloomed and burned—the first with his imagi- 
nation, the second with his heart,—Adeline, carried along by, and im- 
mersed in his overflowings, could not utter the words he so eagerly 


‘looked for—his eloquence was the cause of her silence. Ah, there 


were times when he thought that her tender heart was unmoved, 
because he could not see the trembling of its delicate strings. Yes, 
every tear, every sound with which she answered him, fell like a 
tributary stream into the stream of his emotions; and his rapture, 
thus increased, longed to be exceeded by another’s rapture; hence it 
was impossible to answer his heart. Seldom, indeed, could he draw 
her modest soul over the bounds of silent bliss. Like a high-priest, 
he rehearsed the morning service in the temple of Nature; and she 
repeated it after him, but only in her heart, and with bowed head. 

The many coloured parasol of heaven, full of evening red, was now 
unfurled in the twilight, and nothing lay on the earth but rosy hues 
and night. The music began to sound, and the tones floated in waves 
over the red-gleaming lake and over the hills, on which, as on pegs, the 
trembling strings were stretched. 

But Lismore, either forgetting, or excited by the music, continued 
yet more vehemently—‘‘ Yes, how much intervenes between two souls 
which open their arms to one another—how many years, how many 
human beings, sometimes a coffin, and always two bodies! We ap- 
pear behind clouds—call one another by name—and ere we meet, we 
die. And even should we meet, can the few glowing words—can the 
brief embrace repay our trouble—deserve the name of love ?—In the 
morning red of youth, the iceberg of friendship shines on us with de- 
ceitful glow ; but when we approach, it either freezes us, or melts be- 
neath our warmth.—Ah, how often, grasping the hand of a loved one, 
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would I have drawn it to my soul; but the hand came away—the 
Zamiel wind had imparted an appearance of life to the mouldering 
dead. But hark ! how heavenly the tones float over the water !— 
Yet to-morrow, and I shall have forgotten them.—Thus does every feel- 
ing and every affection deceive us with the image of a false eternity. 
A jest—a slumber—a lost ounce of blood—alas! one hour destroys 
affection. Thus, wherever one human breast lies on another, does Time 
slide them, like slabs of marble, since it cannot tear them, asunder.” 

The music ceased.—‘‘ Ah, Adeline, I am surely wrong !”—* Surely” 
(said she, mildly)—*“‘ I never could forget.” 

The invisible spirit of Nature was now awake and astir behind the 
mountains, and, resistlessly seizing the perished tones, gave them a se- 
cond trembling life—and the song that had been wafted over, returned 
to the lovers in soft tones, disembodied and ethereal. Adeline now co- 
vered her right eye with her hand ; for it was always the first to weep. 
Her pure soul, reposing in the cradle of the echo, beheld the arms of 
her mother raised over her; and an angel, as though sustained by the 
waving tones, floated with outspread pinions among the evening clouds, 
and pointed to the fairer paradise-times when her parents were yet with 
her—to the bright morning when, in a long embrace, she gave her mo- 
ther the promise of her first love—to the blissful evening when, amid 
the tones of a like echo, she fulfilled that promise.—But ah! through 
how many tearful days did the splendour of those bright hours fall—and 
how was it thereby broken and smothered !— 

All was again silent.—Then arose the second echo, darker and 
deeper, as out of a prostrate breast.—And everything in Adeline’s soul 
seemed to say—‘‘ It is my mother—yes, Adeline, ’tis thy mother speaks 
to thee”—and now, tear after tear gushed out of the sound, left eye, 
and she covered the right no longer. She leaned on her beloved—her 
tears followed the shadow-tones to the ground—the mourning instru- 
ment, subdued, and encircled by the veil of night, heaped the weight 
of every dear grave upon her softened heart, until it bled at every 

Wier 
Pra ! her eyes were full of tears; but her heart was always fuller.— 
The second dream of tones was over.— Now arose the third echo, dead- 
ened and distant, as out of a breast which an earthquake is engulph- 
. CPark ‘* Deep, wailing voice! what thick grave-mound is bearing 
so heavy upon thee? Bloody tone! why piercest thou the soul with 
thy viewless sword ?—Woe-worn shadow, painted on the night! who 
art thou ?”"—‘**] am thy beheaded father, and in the tomb I still 
mourn Over myself and thee.’”’ 

Unhappy daughter !—look up into the blooming firmament !—A 
gray cloud has thrown itself up, like a grave—and a hundred roses of 
evening red glow on the dark mound. Thy mother sleeps there, with 
the rose thou gavest to her, and with the pale head thou wert the last 
to adorn... . Adeline looked heavenwards, and found consolation ; 
and the voice of her murdered father ceased ; but her melting heart 
mingled with her tears, and departed, as it were, from life, drop by 
drop. And suddenly she turned her swollen, pale-red countenance 
from the painting clouds and the singing mountains, and raised it, with 
open eyes and all its tearful looks and features, towards her friend, as 
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she said in measureless grief—‘‘ I cannot forget my parents, Leolin— 
my mother must remain in my heart for ever !—Oh console me gladly, 
and often; but let me weep again and again.” 

Inconsolable! I would not seek to console thee. What solace, in- 
deed, could I bring to a daughter who has lost the first and last female 
friend of her sad life, and for whom, now, the brightest destiny has no- 
thing but male friends ?—-Orphaned ones! can I, in the whole world, 
find a heart whose love is as fond, as deep, as pure, as enduring as was 
that of her who now lives in your memory? Oh, have ye buried the 
never-to-be-forgotten teacher and mediator and guardian angel of your 
young days ?—then, over the wide world, whom can I find, into whose 
fondly throbbing heart ye may, amid soft embraces, as securely breathe 
every secret and every sigh of your own ?—No, I cannot find her— 
And oh, if such an orphan be reading me on the death or birth day of 
her mother, she will not have reached thus far—her eyes will have filled 
with tears, and she will long since have anticipated me, and said— 
‘* No, nothing can console me !”’ 

Lismore, overpowered by the sublime and constant grief of the best 
of daughters, pressed her drooping head to his breast, that his encircling 
arms might hide from her the soon returning tones, and said—‘‘ Angel ! 
who could worthily bewail thee ?—thy grief is as though thou wert an 
immortal—Ah, could I but have foreseen this—the echo should have 
reminded thee of a lovelier, not hae made thee thus sad.” 

‘* You, too, are weeping, dearest !” 

‘* Yes—for thee, and for thine angelic heart—and for thy good mo- 
ther, who lost so good a daughter.”—*‘ Ah, dearest,” said she warmly, 
‘* you and I have lost more than she has—ah, you knew your friend 
but half.” Here, with an eloquent and meaning look, she raised her 
lovely face to the dear companion of her sighs—to the friend of her 
mother. What she meant was, that mild maternal persuasion which, 
on the day when the echo of Genetay bound her heart to another’s, 
discovered or implanted in her every hidden sentiment favourable to 
Lismore. He pressed her, with feverish ardour, for the completion of 
her disclosure—by the grave of her mother he conjured her to do honour 
to the parent she mourned, by revealing a secret which would twine a 
new garland round her memory—until at length, his beloved, in the 
tumult of her grief, uncovered before him her heart, carried along as it 
was by a new flood of the echo, and revealed the secret of the maternal 
interest in her love. But in her maiden mouth, it sounded as though, 
for the evening surrender of her heart, he was chiefly indebted to the 
morning conversation... . 

Here his burning heart suddenly curdled, as though racked by cold 
poison.—‘‘ Did I not long since suspect it ?” said a voice within him— 
‘‘ she loves me not, and, in giving me her hand, only obeys her de- 
parted mother.” But the waves of his late love and rapture, as though 
driven by a contrary wind, rushed against the waves of this second 
storm ; and full of unspeakable love, he gazed on the lovely, suffering 
form, and thought—‘‘ This day, at least, I will preserve the illusion ;” 
and sublime, like a god in misfortune, with closed eyes, speechless and 
tearful, he sank, as though expiring, on her whom he feared to lose ; 
for he sought to overpower his doubts of her love by the excess of his 
own. Lovely Adeline! couldst thou but have known why he flooded 
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thy cheeks with his tears !—couldst thou but have known that it was 
because, in the sad embrace, he said to himself,—‘* Is this then my be- 
loved? Do 1 indeed repose on the heart I have so long sought ?—Oh, 
angelic being, if thou be not here, whose I am, then, if ever my lace- 
rated heart shall heal up on thine, will I say to thee—‘ It was on thee I 
thought that day. ’——Ah, poor Adeline, even if thou love me not, I 
do thee wrong.”—And he tore himself from her, as a blooming soul 
tears itself from life—he threw himself before her, looked up in her ter- 
rified countenance, and said, in trembling and smothered accents— 
‘* Adeline, love me without measure as I love thee !—Give me a sign 
if thou love me for thy mother’s sake alone!’ But he laid his head on 
her lap, that he might not see the sign, and she spread her hands softly 
beneath his moist, burning, shrouded face. Slowly he raised it once 
more, looked up like a dying angel, and faltered—‘‘ See how I love 
thee-—I should now die, wert thou to give me the sign.” Like a broken 
lily, her head fell towards his, her tears fell upon his lips, and her flow- 
ing tresses concealed the hot and grief-fraught kiss. 

After a silent minute full of sadness and of rapture, they left the 
theatre of grief and illusion. All was hushed, save the rippling of a 
few waves on the shore—music, the phcenix-ashes of our joys, was 
wafted away, and the echo no longer collected the scattered tones—the 
evening sky, like Adeline, had grown pale, for the spring did not yet 
inlay the rim of night with pale gold—and the moon still slumbered 
beneath the silver portal of her rising ;—they returned in silence—they 
roused a lark from its slumbers, but it rose without singing—and when 
they separated for the night, they looked on one another through their 
tears—but did not kiss..... 

How lonely are men !—like corpses ranged side by side in a church- 
yard—each by itself, and quite cold! They close their hands—none 
stretching forth his, to grasp a neighbour’s. Their very bodies cannot 
endure the warm yearning after affection—but only hate; like the 
plants of northern regions, they survive the intensest frost, but perish 
when exposed to heat. What ! think you I speak of the millions of 
dull, low-minded, hungry mortals, who craw] back into their graves 
content, not only without enjoying, but without wishing to enjoy, friend- 
ship and love ?—I speak not of them. They run their grovelling, miry 
course, and no soul feels their attraction. Those men only are mag- 
netic, who, like lightning conductors, look heavenwards.—But these I 
speak of—men like Lismore.—Alas, that the best should love least— 
that, hard as it is for them to find, it should be yet harder for them to 
preserve—that they should need a decade to conclude an alliance, but 
only a minute to break it off! And then the bereaved grows old 
without his kindred heart—years form a stony crust around his best 
heart’s blood, as around old wine—he cures the enthusiastic affection of 
his intellect and the consuming fever of his heart, as physicians cure 
head and breast, by pieces of ice ; and when he enters the other world, 
he will surely say—‘* Eternal God! why gavest thou me a glowing 
heart upon the earth? I bring it back cold as death—it has neither 
loved nor been beloved.” Ah, if this earth be a go-cart for our infant 
steps, its rim is not cushioned soft enough—it cuts too deep into our 
breasts. ——Yet are not all thus forlorn; and he who here reads me, 
not with longing merely, but with gricf—he has, at least, been happy. 
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But in this Russian ice-palace, the earth, where the very statues and 
stoves are of ice, Jet us now mutually give hands, and resolve to forgive 
oftener than heretofore—to remember oftener how few, out of so many 
thousand thousands, we hold to our impoverished hearts,—how the first 
ten years of life, and perhaps the last ten, banish affection from our 
fleeting existence, and how much we have forgotten—how many glow- 
ing hours, how many warm protestations—and how much more we 
have lost. And if we are not the better for all this, let us go to the 
graves of our departed friends, and say without a blush—‘‘ We love 
them,” while we forget the living.—Ah, on those mounds, we learn 
affection as well as greatness. 








TWO EVENINGS OF A LIFE. 


I. EVE OF BETROTHMENT—MAY. 


My heart is like a bird, mother, my heart is like a bird 

That in a wild wild wood at morn its mate’s low voice has heard ¢ 
My blood is dancing so, mother, my brain is throbbing fast— 
For Henry, indeed, mother, has told his love at last! 


The stars look down serene, mother, from out the evening sky, 
And seem to speak to me, mother, as doth my Henry’s eye. 
Life wears another aspect now than ever it did wear 

Before I heard that thrilling voice its thrilling passion swear ! 


My heart is like a bird, mother, and reels about for joy— 
Fluttering round its happiness which nothing can destroy ! 
My brain and heart throb so, mother, I shall not sleep to-night ; 
So I'll sit up and watch the stars, they are so very bright. 


And when he comes to-morrow morn he will not find me pale, 
For I shalt blush such greetings that my cheek will tell no tale. 
My heart doth flutter so, mother, I shall not sleep to-night ; 
So I'll sit up and watch the stars, they are so very bright. 


II. EVE OF DEATH—AUGUST. 


Open the window, mother,—let the breeze 
Watt its cool freshness on my heated brow. 
Once more let me view the embrownéd trees ; 
They wear a strange mysterious aspect now ! 


And strange and holy is the deep blue sky ! 

I ever loved its answerless repose. 

But now methinks it were less hard to die 

While all things emblem how life ebbs and flows. 


E’en that soft sky draws gently to its breast 
The bright, the beautiful, but dying Day ; 
Methinks like it I seek a deathless rest, 
From restless dark existence far away. 
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How still! How sweet.! the low soft hum of Eve ! 
Nay, dearest Love! gaze not so sadly still— 

I do not bid thee not for me to grieve 

When I'm released from all this pain and ill. 


Let thy tears flow, they will relieve thy heart ; 
And I will whisper tidings from Above. 

(For think not, sweet, that we are now to part,— 
No: I shall hover ever round my Love !) 


I do not bid thee not to grieve for me, 

But grieve not now—let this our last—last night 
Be passed, as every hour used to be 

When I was strong—a dream of soft delight ! 


I am not sad—look deep into mine eyes 
As you were wont—is not all quiet there ? 
Yet think—could I wish even Paradise, 

If I saw you were struggling with despair ? 


That sob !—O God support me !—Lay your head 
Upon this lap and weep—or learn to brave 

All that you must endure when I am dead,— 
And let me pass with courage to my grave. 


Mother, you turn away—is it to weep ? 

Alas! my strength will fail me if I see 

You both afflicted !—Look at yon blue Deep— 
There all is love and all serenity ! 


To you I looked for fortitude to die— 

Yet see! I am your Teacher—is this well ? 
Henry, look up at that calm, mystic sky— 
Is there not Hope there, for your Isabel ? 





ON YOUNG PEOPLE, AND MY LOVE OF THEM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ JERNINGHAM, OR THE INCONSISTENT MAN;3” 
‘© DOVETON, OR THE MAN OF MANY IMPULSES,” &c. 


I ru1nx that of all the ancient worthies, though he be not one of the 
nine, 1 honour Agesilaus the most. Ido more than honour, I love 
him; for I have just been re-perusing for the hundredth time a little 
anecdote that is told of him by Plutarch, concerning his riding upon 
a stick among his children. What wonder, after this, if we read that 
the same kind-hearted warrior was mulcted by the Ephori for en- 
grossing to himself the hearts and affections of his people. John 
Bodinus, according to Montaigne, disbelieveth this latter story. Did 
he marvel that a king should have been so loved by his subjects, or 
that the Ephori—hard task-masters—should have taxed the amiability 
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of their sovereign ?—‘‘ Oh! the latter.” Nay, reader, with submission, 
not so—it is a common thing to pay the penalty of having too much 
heart; but kings are not often over-kind. 

Again; we read of Agesilaus—and I think that these anecdotes 
have a finer flavour, served up in the quaint old language of Sir Thomas 
North, Knight, than in the modern verbiage of the Wranghams—that 
‘¢ when he was driven to remove in haste on a sudaine, and to leave 
one sicke behind him whom he loved dearely; the sicke man calling 
him by his name as he was going his way, besought him that he 
would not forsake him. Agesilaus turned back again and said, ‘O 
how hard is it, both to love and to be wise!’ But Agesilaus went, for 
he loved his country even better than he loved his friend.” 

I have gone a little out of my way to narrate these anecdotes; but 
Agesilaus was a king and a great general, yet his heart was laden with 
‘‘a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind,”—and for that they 
mulcted him. Methinks, that in these days we have our Ephori, moral, 
literary and political, who would fain punish us for possessing a super- 
abundance of any good gift. How easily could I adduce a score of 
parallel examples to that which is afforded in olden history by the 
fate of Timotheus, the Musician. He played so very sweetly that the 
Ephori condemned him to have four strings cut from his lyre. The 
only difference now is, that our literary Ephori cut the heart-strings 
of their victims as well—but, faugh !—go to Rome, ye critical chief 
magistrates; journey thither bare-footed and bare-headed, doing 
penance; for there ye may bend over the graves of two English poets, 
who, having thoughts of their own, were persecuted ; for it seems to 
be considered a grievous sin to think for one’s self. 

My theme is a kindlier one than this. I write of children, and 
though I am not.a father, 1 am fond of them. While I indite these 
pages it is Christmas-time, and they are in their merriest mood. I 
have none before me—none corporeally in my presence—yet methinks 
I can see them ‘‘ with my mind’s eye,” and now they come trooping 
into my lonely chamber, all smiling. What a beautiful thing is the 
‘starlight smile of children.”—Cor Cordium—I borrow the words 
from Shelley’s tomb. But are children happy ?—Mr. Godwin, alas! 
I address myself to the dead—I have the highest respect for his 
opinions—I am one of his warmest admirers; but was he right, when 
he answered this question in his Enquirer, with the words ‘* Probably 
not?” What saidst thou in continuance? ‘ A reasonable man will 
entertain a suspicion of that eulogium of a condition, which is always 
made by persons at a distance from it, never by the person himself. 
I never was told, when a boy, of the superior felicity of youth, but 
my heart revolted from the assertion. Give me at least to be a man.” 
Now, is this logical? I think, not at all. When the boy is eager to 
be a man, his desire is the offspring of ignorance. When the man 
desires to be a boy, his wish is grounded upon knowledge. All that 
the child knoweth of manhood is conjectural; but that which the 
adult knoweth of childhood, is the result of his own experience. 
Memory is more to be relied upon than the gift of Prophecy, which 
no one securely possesseth. There never was, I think, a more unsound 
argumentation. It is self-contradictory; it is not like Mr. Godwin. 
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First, he says, that ‘‘a reasonable man will entertain a suspicion of 
that eulogium of a condition which is always made by persons at a 
distance from it,”—and then, he declares, that in his childhood, he was 
wont to exclaim, ‘‘ Give me, at least, to be a man;” when a child, he 
was surely ‘‘ at a distance from” manhood, and therefore his eulogium 
of manhood is to be suspected equally with the adult’s eulogium of 
youth. This, by the Philosopher’s own confession; and therefore 
nothing is adduced in proof of the superiority of manhood. How 
could it be?—and then to talk about liberty ; which is the greater 
slave—the child or the man? 

I have set out with this refutation of a theory, which I hold to be 
utterly fallacious, because in all that hereafter I shall advance, the 
entire happiness of childhood will be pre-supposed. I should take no 
pleasure in the society of young people, were I not convinced that they 
are entirely happy. It is this conviction—supported as it is by all 
outward manifestations—that makes my heart leap with joy in the 
presence of young people. Not happy? Oh! do not knock from under 
me the pillars of that faith. I have lived to see many beautiful de- 
lusions vanish into thin air—I have seen convention usurp the place 


of nature—prejudice of truth—but to believe that innocence is wretched- 
ness—oh! no; not that— 


Father of all, though wilful manhood read 
Its punishment in soul distress, 
Grant the morn of life its natural blessedness. 


I do not like Montaigne for having said that, ‘‘ Children are of the 
number of things which are not very much to be desired;’” just as 
though children were to be classed in the same category with agues, 
tyrannies, hanging, and the ‘ red pestilence,”*—all things ‘‘ not very 
much to be desired.” I like the philosophy of the Vicar of Wakefield 
much better, who begins his admirable history by observing, ‘‘ he was 
ever of opinion, that the honest man, who married and brought up a large 
family, did more service than he who continued single, and only talked 
of population,’ —a prophetic hint to the Malthusians—good Dr. Prim- 
rose, | honour you. What; children not to be desired? I see, upon 
the cover of the Comic Almanac, which I have bought as a present 
for one of my school-boy cousins, the figure of an antiquated lady, 
who is the type of one of the signs zodiacal—Virgo. She is talking 
to her parrot, and she has beside her a cat and one of my abomina- 
tions, a lap-dog. I can hear her; she answereth my question, 
‘Children, Sir, are necessary evils.” Old maids, Ma’am, are un- 
necessary evils. Je ne vois pas la necessité, as the courtier replied to 
the beggar who said that he ‘‘ must live.” 

In truth I am the most tolerant of men,—I have a very catholic love 
for my fellows, but I cannot receive into my heart the creature bearing 
the semblance of humanity, who professeth a dislike or even an indif- 
ference to the loveliest things in nature—which are children. Of what 
stuff must his heart be made, who can frown upon the first-day sports 
of these ‘‘ young Apprentices,” or turn away from their innocent ca- 
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resses. ‘¢ They are noisy,”’ say you, ‘‘ and they talk nonsense.” Nay, 
reader, we should have very little noise and very little nonsense in the 
world, if children talked all the nonsense and made all the noise. 

There is an old dandy talking to a young coquette, and she smiles 
upon him because he isa lord. There are two dowerless nieces of a 
noble Marquis screeching at the top of their voices some Italian that 
they do not comprehend—there is a young parson in the pulpit, ex- 
pounding a text of Scripture, the meaning of which he knoweth not at 
all—there is an Honourable by courtesy just escaped from Oxford, 
making his maiden speech in the senate-house and talking about a Con- 
stitution, whch is almost as rotten as his own—there is a review in 
Hyde Park, cannons are bellowing, and officers endeavouring with all 
the might of their lungs to out-bellow the bellowings of the cannon.— 
The old dandy is courting—the dowerless ladies are singing —the young 
parson is preaching—the Honourable by courtesy is legislating—and 
the cannons ‘‘ keeping up a standing army”—but this is all nonsense 
and noise—all sound and fury. It is worse than this. The nonsense 
of manhood is mostly the nonsense of insincerity—the noise is the noise 
of vice. You hear a loud voice, it is an angry one—a foolish speech, 
it is a lying one—an obstreperous laugh, it is a drunken one. But the 
joyous voice, and the ringing laugh, and the unstudied words of chil- 
dren—oh ! pleasant are they to hear and to consider; for pondering 
the ways of the young we behold only the workings of Nature. Not 
yet have they donned the masquerade dress of convention, nor listened 
to the wily voice of Mammon; you may see their hearts in their faces, 
‘* readable as an open book :”’ no misgivings can you have in their pre- 
sence, if you think not of that which is to come—and why anticipate 
their pollution ? they are innocent—rejoice then in thy knowledge of 
their innocence, and lift not the veil of futurity. What wisdom is there 
to forestall in imagination the cold winds of Winter when we are en- 
joying the serenity of Spring? What wisdom to talk about ‘ little 
victims, alas! regardless of their doom’’—or to exclaim—yet how finely 
was it said !—with Charles Lamb’s imaginary cousin, ‘‘ What a pity to 
think that these fine ingenuous lads in a few years will be all changed 
into frivolous members of parliament.’”—A pity indeed! then where- 
fore think of it; why suffer such a thought to intrude, or why not in- 
stantly expel it upon its intrusion ? 

To love one’s own children is what everybody does ; to love all chil- 
dren is what everybody ought todo. I can never believe that man to 
be thoroughly depraved who is fond of the society of young people ; 
such fondness, I think, is indicative of a guileless and a gentle heart. 
Wordsworth thinks so, too, I am sure; and what fine things he has 
written about children. But about the love of them—read ye the cha- 
racter of the ‘‘ Wanderer,” the hero sc wise and so kind-hearted of 
the ‘‘ Excursion’ —the calm yet eloquent old man. Loved he chil- 
dren? Yes, it is written so. 


** And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough sports 
And teazing ways of children vexed not him, 
Nor could he bid them from his presence, tired 
With questions and importunate demands.” 
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Anon I will write a commentary upon these lines-~and I will speak 
of the ‘‘ teazing ways” and the ‘ importunate demands” —neither 
teazing nor importunate to me and to all true lovers of children. Oh! 
many a frown have I seen changed into a smile—many a “ get away” 
have I heard converted into ‘‘ come hither’’—many a curse turned into 
a blessing—many a reproach into a kiss—when, assailed by ‘‘ a ques- 
tion” or ‘‘ importunate demand,” the incipient wrath of the person in- 
terrupted has been suddenly checked by the sweet beseeching smile, 
that plays upon the face of his childish assailant,—that look, oh ! how 
well I know it—of playful roguishness and dolorous timidity—that hy- 
brid look denoting an arrested impulse, the old expression not yet 
chased away by the new tide of emotions within—that appealing look, 
arch yet fearful, when the eye laughs though it glisten, and the lip 
scarcely knows whether to settle itself into a smile or a pout. Such a 
look, even more than a soft answer, ‘‘ turneth away wrath.” 

But in this I have made a digression; for having once introduced 
the name of Wordsworth and spoken of the Excursion, it was my in- 
tent to have pointed out to the reader one other passage at least 
wherein the love of children is touched upon in verse strangely ex- 
pressive. The Author and the Wanderer set out together on a visit to 
one called the Solitary. An afflicted and desponding man was he, 
“Jacking faith in the great truths of religion, and confidence in the 
virtue of mankind.’ Yet for all this he loved children dearly ; and 
when the travellers neared his abode, they beheld a sign of this love in 
“*a cool recess and fanciful’—a sort of summer penthouse, large 
enough to shelter ‘‘a full grown man” from the influences of sun or 
shower—a turf-built fabric, rude, but for a purpose, — 


‘** And the whole plainly wrought by children’s hands ! 
Whose simple skill had thronged the grassy floor 
With work of frame less solid, a proud show 
Of baby-houses, curiously arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornaments of walks between, 
With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 
And gardens interposed.” — 


Now is not this natural? How old are you, reader? Are you young 
enough to remember having ‘ inserted”—no, ‘‘ insert” is not the word, 
children would say stwckh—certain ‘‘ mimic,” no! sham, trees, of green 
branches, into new-laid mould. Oh! think a littlhR—when you were 
very young had you not a garden of your own? and having sown seeds 
in it, were you not disappointed by the tardiness of their upspringing ? 
and, being disappointed, did you not endeavour to anticipate nature by 
‘¢ planting”’ small branches of laurel, or red-fruited arbutus, or a bunch 
of plucked roses, in the slowly-productive soil which you had taken 
under your immediate patronage ?—You have, oh! I’m sure you have ; 
and when your childish ingenuity has been thus displayed, you have 
summoned your mother and your nurse, and your brothers and your 
sisters, triumphantly, to look at your beautiful garden. 

There is wisdom in what I write, if you can but discover it, and I 
would that ye should ponder these things. Ye are the children; I 
wish you to think a little—now what are the branches that never take 
root ? and what is the soil in which ye plant them ? 
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But, back again to Wordsworth and the Solitary. Upon this little 
turf-built summer-house look ‘‘ the Author and the Wanderer” smilingly. 
I pass over the story of Voltaire’s Candide, and with a reason—but 
what saith the Wanderer when he beholds the mossy structure ** wrought 
by children’s hands,” and couples the appearance thereof with the un- 
meet volume he had found ? : 


—“ Here then has been to him 
Retreat within retreat, a sheltering place 
Within how deep a shelter! He had fits, 
E’en to the last, of genuine tenderness, 
And loved the haunts of children ; here, no doubt, 
He sometimes played with them” 





They thought him dead; small cause had they so to think, for pre- 
sently he, the Solitary, appeared, but not solitary then ;—now listen, 
and you shall hear what he was doing—he, the lover of children— 


—“ dealing from a store 
Which, on a leaf, he carried in his hands, 
Strings of ripe currants; gift by which he strove, 
With intermixture of endearing words, 
To soothe a child who walked beside him, weeping, 
As if disconsolate”—-— 


And what better than this could he have been doing ; what more noble 
than to “ suffer little children?” What more generous than to soothe 
the afflicted? But, I pause, for I have my misgivings: I am sceptical 
as to the meaning of the fact in thus pourtraying the affection of this 
blighted spirit for young children. Unlike the desponding Solitary, I 
place my ‘‘ confidence in the virtue of mankind ;” cheerful is my phi- 
losophy, and full of sunshine my heart; but Truth, above all other 
things, hath claims most paramount, and I must listen tothem. Crabbe, 
Byron, Rochefoucault, I do not honour their names ; but ever and anon 
their flinty souls emitted a scintillation of truth. 

It will be said that my writings are inconclusive. It is not my de- 
sire that they should be otherwise. I wish my readers to follow me in 
my inquiries. I am an inquirer—a searcher; I am digging in the 
earth, diving in the water, after Truth— 


“* Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver,— 
One, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge— 
One, when a prince, he rises with the pearl? 
Festus, I plunge” 





I plunge, and my pearl is Truth; God grant that I may rise 
with it. 

Ihave lent my copy of Paracelsus to a young painter, so that I 
may have done Mr. Browning an injury by mis-quoting the words of 
his poem. When Dr. Johnson asked Hannah More what she esteemed 
the highest compliment that can be paid to an author, she presently 
made answer, ‘‘ To quote him ;” and Dr. Johnson said that she was 
right ; but to mzs-quote an author it is barbarous. I think that Robert 
Browning’s Paracelsus will be suffered to occupy a niche in the select 
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library of Prince Posterity. I know nothing more about the poem than 
that I have read it; and about the author no. more than that he is a 
poet. It is nothing to me whether the book has found readers, or 
whether it has been praised by the critics. Whether the author be a 
Tory or a Radical, an Aristocrat or an Operative, I care not. I never 
saw him—I never heard of him before I read his name upon the title- 
page of his book ; but now I know that he is a genuine poet; Iam sure 
of it; I am not more certain that the sun giveth light when it shines. 

But! what was I saying ere I began to speak of his poem? Oh! 
truth, golden truth, was my theme. We do not arrive at truth by 
dogmatizing, but by inquiring. ‘‘ Yes, we were both philosophers,” 
said the shade of Bayle to the shade of Plato, in Lord Lyttleton’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead, ‘‘ but my philosophy was the deepest ; you dog- 
matized and I doubted.” This was intended by “the good lord” as a 
keen stroke of irony, but I do not think that it is a remarkably happy 
one. ‘* The dogmatist,” says Watts, ‘‘is sure of every thing; the 
sceptic believes nothing.” To doubt, then, is surely as wise as to 
dogmatize ; but Plato did neither, he inquired ; and, after long in- 
quiries, he found. 

I have taken the spade into my hand, and over my shoulder is the 
mattock, for I am now going forth to dig. I ama sinner; and the ore 
that I seek, more precious is than gold; it is Truth. Wilt thou dig 
with me, reader? and deeply, for this ore lieth not near the surface ; 
it is interwoven with the rubbish of error; but from the enclosing mass 
it must be extricated—and by us? nay, that is presumption ; but I will 
plant my foot upon the spade, and try. 

What is the love of children? Is it weakness, or is it strength? Is 
it greatness, or is it littleness? Is it philanthropy- now do not start 
at this seemingly paradoxical question—Is it philanthropy, I ask ; or is 
it not, rather, misanthropy ? 

To this I answer that it may be either ; according to the soil in which 
it is planted, does it grow up a weed or a flower. The love of children 
is not universally a manifestation of benevolence ; often proceeds it 
from bitterness of heart—often is it pride, and not lowliness—often ex- 
presses it nothing else but a hatred and a contempt of the world. 

I have commented upon two illustrative examples—one historical and 
one poetical—of the love which full-grown men sometimes bear to 
little children. These examples will assist me still further—Agesilaus 
and the Solitary of the Excursion. 

And firstly of Agesilaus.—We find him romping with his children— 
but we know the nobility of his nature—we know how by all men 
he was loved. Great and generous and universally benevolent was 
Agesilaus of Lacedeemon. ‘‘ He was so mild and courteous,” writes 
Plutarch, “‘ that every courteous word wrought in him better obedience 
than any feare could doe.” Knowing his nature, then, we can neither 
accuse him of pride, nor of bitterness, nor of a mean spirit; we can- 
not say that his love of children was nothing better than the scum 
of misanthropy. It was a beautiful and hallowed affection—it was 
another and not the dullest jewel in the crown of his lustrous virtue. 
This is so very manifest, that 1 am almost ashamed of myself for in- 
sisting upon such palpable common-places. 
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But the Solitary of Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,”’—why did he love 
children? Because he was disgusted with men. And this is common ; 
the feeling is identical with that which often generates an attachment 
to animals. It is misanthropy—nothing better. They who delight 
much in the companionship of brutes are seldom very fond of their 
fellows. 

I agree with Ceesar, who, ‘‘ seeing in Rome, one day, certaine rich 
and wealthy strangers having little dogs and monkeys in their armes, 
and that they made marvellous much of them, asked if the women 
of their country had no children, wisely reproving them by this ques- 
tion, for that they bestowed their natural love and affection upon brute 
beasts, which they should, with all kindness, bestowe upon men.’’*— 
This from Plutarch—I know that in the Spectator there is a capital 
paper reprehending this passion for dogs and monkeys; but I have not 
the leisure to search for it. This, at least, is an unseemly expenditure 
of affection; and as we liken ourselves unto that which we love, 


*“* As a lover or a chameleon 
Grows like what it looks upon,” 


I cannot think otherwise than that it is wasting beauty upon a beast. 
It is most frequently a misanthropical affection. In the bitterness 
of his heart Lord Byron erected a monument to his dog; and he 


inscribed thereon an epitaph which concluded with this notable and 
well-known couplet,— 


‘* To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 
I never knew but one—and here he lies.” 


To compliment the carcass of a dead dog at the expense of humanity 
was a noble contrivance to spit his lordly venom at the world. There 
was Pope too—he was bitter enough to write that “‘ Histories are more 
full of the examples of the fidelity of dogs than of friends,”—an 
untruth of the worst order—a malicious one. Arcades ambo. But 
Agesilaus was deformed also; and I love him the better for his deformity. 
He indeed was a bright exception; and beautiful his character alto- 
gether. He made not himself ‘‘even with nature,” but he returned 
good for evil, and was the kindest of men. I think that to Lord 
Byron, the profligate Alcibiades was the most dazzling character of 
antiquity. The son of Clinias also had a large dog, ‘‘ exceeding 
faire,” saith the Biographer; yet methinks he loved nothing save 
himself and that ;—but as a pendant to this treatise I will some day 
write a commentary upon “‘ Pet Animals, and my Disgust of them,” 
beginning with Caligula’s horse. 

In some morbid bosoms the love of children is identical with this 
affection for beasts. ‘‘Oh! I do so delight in children,” quoth 
Misanthropos, ‘‘ because they are so unlike to men.”’ 

This is bitterness; but the love of children is often the scum of 
pride. Children are weak and helpless, they cling to us, and therefore 
we love them. ‘ This is generosity!” No; it is pride—pride that 
apes humility. Children do not set up their pretensions against our 
own, and therefore we love them dearly. I do not say that of such 





* North’s Plutarch—Life of Pericles. 
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materials our affection for young people is always constituted ; but so, 
doubtless, sometimes it is. I am only maintaining, now, that the love 
of children is not uniformly an amiable feeling. Beyond a question, it 
is pleasant to patronize, and we patronize young people. From a 
manuscript fiction which may some day see the light, I select a pas- 
sage which purporteth to explore the penetralia of these emotions. 
Thus writeth the imaginary autobiographer. 


“I am always very urbane and tolerant towards my inferiors; and if 
ever I be hard and uncompromising, it is towards them who consider them- 
selves superior to me. This is by no means an uncommon trait, and I 
think that it originates in pride; not in frothy, superficial arrogance, but 
in genuine, deep-seated pride. An arrogant man is imperious, a proud 
man condescending towards the lowly. The one despises those beneath 
him: the other hates those above him. The proudest men are the kindest 
to their inferiors; they love the poor for being poor, and are the most 
courteous towards those whom it is the greatest condescension to favour. 
Arrogance loves to trample upon—pride to patronize the humble. I was a 
proud man ; I certainly was not an arrogant one.” 


And from pride of this nature oftentimes proceedeth the love of chil- 
dren; for children are weak and lowly; they look up to us for pro- 
tection and patronage, and it is certainly pleasing to be looked up to 
and to congratulate ourselves on our superior strength. Is not this 
truth? I hope not; though I fear that it is; for I would fain adopt 
a more cheerful philosophy. Nothing but the conviction that I am 
labouring in the cause of Truth could have upheld me throughout all 
this time that I have been painfully anatomizing the worser parts of man’s 
nature; but anon the better segment shall be displayed, and I will 
write of pure love in my second essay, and of the beautiful objects 
that awaken it—of little children and of their thousand graces; all 
shall be gay and cheerful and amiable; I will not vituperate, but 
praise. Bear with me, then, and forgive what I have written, for that 
which I am about to write will exolve me, I hope, from all charges 
of malignity. It is a hard thing, at times, to be compelled to unravel 
the tangled web of truth. 





LOVE LIGHTLY PLEASED: 


Let faire or foule my Mistresse be, 
Or low, or tall, she pleaseth me: 
Or let her walk, or stand, or sit, 
The posture hers, I’m pleas’d with it. 
Or let her tongue be still, or stir, 
Gracefull is ev’ry thing from her. 
Or let her Grant, or else Deny, 
My Love will fit each Historie. 
HERRICK. 
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THE ENGLISH LEGITIMATE DRAMA, 


JIN WHAT IT ORIGINATED, WHY IT CEASED, AND HOW IT WILL BE RESTORED, 
WITH EXPLANATIONS OF ITS PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES. 


BY EDWARD MAYHEW. 


WueEn treating of any art, the first step towards an understanding 
must be the definition of terms; for as all knowledge is contained in 
words, things are only understood when these are comprehended ; but 
so long as these remain to be explained, the science of any art can 
never be laid down. To define all the words used in such discussions 
on the Drama would occupy too much space, and require perhaps 
more attention than the general reader would be disposed to afford an 
article in a magazine. The more important, therefore, alone must be 
selected, and for the rest some future opportunity be sought. The 
most important appear to be Poetry, Dramatic Pathos and Humour. 

Poetry has been well said to mean feeling, as, wherever feeling is 
conveyed in words, the language becomes poetic. Some have insisted 
rhyme and rhythm to be elements of true poetry; but if so, rhyme 
being no constitutional part of feeling, the truth of the first definition 
would be limited, or probably destroyed. Homer, Virgil, Shakspere, 
and the Sacred Writings, are proof that the highest possible poetry 
may be expressed without the aid of rhyme, wherefore the opinion of 
the necessity of rhyme appears unfounded. Though the presence of 
rhyme does not destroy poetry, the highest order of poetry has not 
hitherto availed itself of such ornament. Rhythm is a quality of all 
languages, and the stranger in a country is struck by the chant 
or sing-song of a tongue heard for the first time. We unconsciously 
set our speech to music; and if, when speaking, any word suggest itself 
out of harmony with ‘ the run,” it is rejected, and a check ensues in 
the discourse; thus rhythm must be present more or less marked; 
however, that it must be of a metrical prominence before poetry can 
exist, is by no means proved, but the contrary is certainly established 
in our translation of the Bible. 

Poetry is feeling. Rhyme and metre are employed by the poet, but 
are no more than ornaments superadded, and can exist apart from 
poetry, as poetry may be where rhyme and metre are not. 

The Dramatic is also feeling. Where then is the distinction be- 
tween the Poetic and the Dramatic? The Poet describes feeling. 
The Dramatist expresses feeling. In the first the Poet is the means 
of communication between the feeling and the object. In the last, 
the Dramatist is not present, but the feeling speaks direct ; so Poetry 
becomes Dramatic whenever the Poet passionately addresses the 
reader in his own character, or the persons in the poem utter excla- 
mations that appeal at once to the sympathies; and the Dramatist 
ceases to be Dramatic when he inserts mere description, or makes his 
characters speak otherwise than in their feeling. Congreve wrote 
Comedies so called, without evolving poetry; but these pieces are not 
Dramas, only witty dialogues ; for the moment the feeling is absent the 
Dramatic gives place to the colloquial, and wit renders it no more than 
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intelligent. The Dramatist is the first in poetic honour, as nearest to 
the source of inspiration. He sits upon the tripod and delivers the 
oracle. The Epic Poet is the inferior in rank, though hitherto the 
richer in estimation. ‘lhe Epic Poet aims at sublimity—he selects his 
objects from nature, and limits his sphere of action—he can appeal to 
conventional ideas, and reject all unsuited to his purpose; but the 
Dramatist has little power in his office. Nature unsorted is his domi- 
nion, and he must harmonize the vulgar and the refined. This is the 
more difficult and the higher province, which the Epic poets uncon- 
sciously admit, as all the sublimest sentences in Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
and Milton, are delivered in the Dramatic form. Whenever the Epic 
Poet would rise above the level of his theme, he does so by assuming 
the character the Dramatist never puts off; whence the force of a 
truth which has descended to us from that time when the Drama was 
much loved is perceived, asserting that ‘* A good Drama ts the highest 
effort of human genius.” 

Pathos is the consciousness of mental love—the acknowledgment of 
the bond in which all nature is united—the response of the highest 
and the. purest sensibility. Whenever the perception of the bodily 
corruptions, the regard for mere conventional and worldly ties and 
havings is surmounted, and man’s finest faculty thereby allowed to 
operate, the sensation will be pathetic. No man can have an impure 
mental love. This part of our affections is incorruptible. Pride, 
lust, avarice, and revenge, are of earth—they spring from and feed 
on the things of this world, but mental love is immortal. In all, from 


‘the child to the old man, it is innate and immutable. With rage and 


appetite we can sympathize, yet no two in like degree, for no two 
have the baser desires in the same intensity; but in the love of 
abstract goodness mankind are unanimous. A beautiful monotony 
pervades our nature in this particular alone; for where disputes arise 
it is because the moral vision is by some worldly opacity obscured, not 
because the purity itself is without power. To couch the eyes of the 
morally blind, strong incidents are generally employed, and the love of 
this world being by their force thrown down, the better impulse is 
released in that feeling termed pathetic. Not that strong incidents 
are required for the generation of the emotion, as the sight of abstract 
goodness, elevated generosity, and devotion, or even outward objects, 
as pictures of ideal beauty and buildings of harmonious proportions, or 
sounds of exquisite melody, do excite, by appealing to the higher 
mental affection for things approaching its own nature of perfection, 
a sensation which, though pleasurable, yet is pathetic. The Tragic 
writer seeks to create pathetic emotions in the highest degree ; where- 
fore in the Drama, and therefore in all poetry, Tragedy holds the 
foremost place. 

Humour expresses its own meaning, and signifies the humour in 
which mirth is indulged—the feeling of enjoyment or sense of fun in 
which any sport is perpetrated or joke expressed. Thus Pathos 
touches the highest sensibility. Humour appeals to a natural sym- 
pathy, and both therefore are universally recognized. All classes can 
participate in humour, but wit, being merely an exercise of intelligence, 
may be unintelligible to the uneducated. : 
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As Pathos or Humour preponderate in a Dramatic poem, it is deno- 
minated a Tragedy or Comedy ; and as the Catastrophe or result should 
denote the conduct or nature of the means, the termination, whether 
happy or the reverse, in the English Drama confers the title. A great 
deal has been written to prove Comedy should not introduce serious or 
Pathetic incident; but if precedent be wanted to give authority, the 
usage may be cited as universal; for the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Spaniards, the Peruvians, and the Chinese, all exhibited Comedy in the 
mixed form; while if names are to establish right, Shakspere and 
Menander are as worthy as Moliere and Aristophanes, the last of 
whom was suppressed in consequence of his licentiousness, and is 
famed as the slanderer of Socrates; while Moliere rises not in repu- 
tation as his writings are investigated. 

Tragedy and Comedy mark the two grand orders of Drama, which, 
however, are subdivided into minor orders, in a manner which is at 
present but little understood. The division, nevertheless, is very 
simple. Tragedy and Comedy rank first; after which Melodrama 
and Farce ; and Pantomime, serious and comic, completes the system. 
All other kinds of entertainments are only modifications of these, for 
Burlesque or Extravaganza is but Farce carried to the extent of per- 
sonality or improbability. Spectacle, only Melodrama in gorgeous 
attire; and Opera and Burletta no more than one or other, inter- 
spersed with songs of a sufficient number to make the musical portion 
of the Drama prominent. 

The highest order is the only perfect kind of Drama, and it contains 
both the inferior orders in their pure state. Tragedy is Melodrama 
and Pantomime combined with a finer element, by which their pre- 
sence is disguised so as only to be detected by analyzation. Equally 
Comedy possesses within itself the pure properties of Farce and Pan- 
tomime. Such a piece as a Melodramatic Tragedy or Farcical Co- 
medy, cannot in strictness exist; for the moment Melodrama or Farce 
is perceived, Tragedy or Comedy must have ceased to be: to prove 
which, these various sorts of plays in their pure states must be de- 
scribed. 

Pantomime, in a pure state, is merely the action of a Drama—the 
skeleton of a play. The tricks resorted to in this species of entertain- 
ment, are necessities imposed by its unnatural condition. In position, 
Pantomime holds in the Drama the same rank as in Painting would 
be accorded a pen and ink outline of a picture in which the attitudes 
and grouping of the subject are made out, but in which the beauties 
of light and shadow, colour and sentiment, are felt to be wanting. 

If such a sketch were heightened by sepia washes, whereby the ge- 
neral effect would be indicated, the drawing then would be parallel in 
one art with Melodrama in the other; for Melodrama strives only to 
convey an idea of broad effect, such as may be evolved by attitude, 
grouping, strong lights and massive shadows. The highest grace and 
last attainment of art, it never essays ; and, neglecting this, falls easily 
into exaggeration : and the errors it commits are more difficult to de- 
tect, in the same degree as faults are less perceptible in a tinted 
drawing than in a finished picture, which 

Tragedy and Comedy may be compared to. By these a general 
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idea is not suggested ; but, as in the finished work of the historical 
painter, an elevated yet particular conception presented. In the lower 
styles of art, it is we who by our fancy fill up the deficiencies. We see so 
much as stimulates the mind to picture more, but the highest effort of 
Genius rejects assistance. It is not enough to see, but we must study 
to comprehend, The aim is not to amuse, but to impress, and this 
the artist does by embodying an ideal in the delicate graces of colour 
and of feature. The Dramatist accomplishes the same object by the 
delineation of motives, for herein, to the casual observer, he seems to 
labour a paradox, appearing only to seek effects, whereas effects are 
no more than the perfection of motives—the necessary exemplification 
of the means. To paint the passion is the Dramatist’s office, and he 
can only delineate this by laying bare the motives and tracing them 
to their termination ; motives, consequently, are the tokens of Tra- 
gedy or Comedy. When a Drama puts the spectator in full posses- 
sion of the actuating impulses of the characters, it is a Tragedy or 
Comedy. When motives are absent and dialogue retained, Melo- 
drama or Farce is present ; but where Tragedy or Comedy exist, Melo- 
drama or Farce will never be perceptible, because effects are not per- 
ceived, but motives only felt. 

To render this yet more plain, an instance where Shakspere has 
been reduced from Tragedy to Melodrama shall be quoted. In Othello, 
act the second, scene the third, the Moor, having requested Cassio 
personally to inspect the watch, retires to make good the night with 
the fair Desdemona ; but disturbed by a brawl brought about by Lago, 
re-enters to learn its cause ; when the quarrel being continued in his 
presence—a flagrant breach of discipline—and persisted in in spite of 
his command to desist, the General becomes enraged. 


‘© Enter Othello and Attendants. 


Oth. What is the matter here? 
Mon. I bleed still; I am hurt, but not to th’ death. 
Oth. Hold for your lives. 
Iago. Hold, ho! Lieutenant, Sir, Montano, Gentlemen ! 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty ? 
Hold! The General speaks to you; hold for shame. 
Oth. Why, how now, ho? Whence ariseth this ?” 


A drunken man enraged, and a ‘ noble swelling spirit” provoked 
by insult, and smarting with an ignoble wound, naturally disregard 
command. Othello entering collectedly appears the man ‘“‘ not easily 
moved,” being used to ‘‘ most disastrous chances” from his ‘‘ boyish 
days :” and Iago displays his character in every word he utters. 
‘* Hold! the General speaks to you,” reminds the Moor how much 
reason he has to be justly indignant; while the remonstrance, ‘‘ Have 
you forgot all sense of place and duty?” paints the enormity of the 
offence, and evidently afterwards suggests to Othello— 


** What, in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brim full of fear, 
To manage private and domestic quarrel ? 
In night, and on the court and guard of safety.” 


Here, as comprehending the motives, we acknowledge Tragedy to 
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be present ; but the Stage, discarding these, reduces the whole to pure. 
Melodrama; and in the acting copies of the Drama the first quoted 
passage is thus printed— 


“© Enter Othello and Attendants. 


Oth. Hold for your lives ! 
Why, how now, ho? Whence ariseth this ?” 


They who have seen the Tragedy performed, will remember the Moor 
rushes on the stage with his sword drawn, and shouting the first line 
at the top of his voice, when all the other characters immediately 
stand still, as they were fixed by magic. The suddenness of the pause 
after the violence of the tumult surprises, and this is the effect sought 
through the alteration. But great injury is done to the higher excel- 
lence of the play. He who could, with sword out, rush forth to take 
part ina brawl, would have no quality for a general, more than he 
who, having witnessed none of the offence, on a slight and hasty 
hearing, could cashier his principal and chosen officer. 

The depth of Iago’s malice is nowhere more powerfully pictured than 
where he, in the midst of excitement, under the disguise of friendly 
counsel, in brief and hasty exclamations lays the foundation of 
Cassio’s ruin, by alarming the Asiatic pride of his judge. Cassio’s im- 
pulsive nature is displayed in his disregard of all restraint, when his 
blood is fired ; and Montano, forced into the quarrel, yet able to reply, 
which Cassio is not, shows the difference between the blind vehemence 
of the drunkard, and the collected anger of the courageous. There is 
not a line omitted which does not suggest a motive, and therefore 
contain a characteristic. The gross effect alone is in the theatre 
retained—and this zeal for effect only, and contempt for motives, 
makes the distinction. 

So also, by omitting all the lines, and yet going through the action, 
Pantomime would be performed, and thus Pantomime and Melodrama 
may be found to exist, and are capable of being separated in any 
Tragedy, as Pantomime and Farce may be discovered in any Comedy. 

The difference with regard to motives will enable the difference in 
the moral worth of each kind of Drama to be comprehended. Morality 
is abstract truth, distilled from observance of mortal action. The 
highest possible knowledge drawn from the most refined experience— 
an intimate acquaintance with mankind. Before any man can be 
known, his motives must be fully ascertained; and the Legitimate 
Drama, while it undertakes to lay bare the springs of actions, at the 
same time holds up the ideal standard of perfection to guide the judg- 
ment of the scholar, who, by the process of comparing others, is natu- 
rally led to compare himself with the goodness he is forced to allow ; 
and his nature thus is unconsciously purified. Nothing of this sort 
can be produced by Melodrama, because effects convey no idea of 
causes. The sight of the dial, the sound of the bell belonging to a 
clock, give no notion of the clock itseif, more than the contemplation 
of an animal which had been shot would suggest the nature of the 
instrument by which it had been slain. The mind of man is naturally 
inquisitive of motives. If a murder be committed, the first question 
is, why the crime was perpetrated ? This desire to be informed, Melo- 
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drama never satisfies. It shows the effects and assumes the motives, 
or exhibits motives so limited that nothing can be drawn from them 
approaching to truth or morality. Motives in this kind of piece are 
invariably single. Thus one character is all hate, another all love ; 
avarice, lust, pride, or revenge, is depicted as the sole motive in the 
person who ‘indulges either of these vices. The characters become 
human, “ passions personified, instead of persons impassioned,’’—or 
would be, were their natures fully depicted, but want many additions 
before they could assimilate with humanity. Nor is the invariable 
manner of conclusion, with entertainments of the melodramatic kind, 
less objectionable. ‘‘ Virtue” is always ‘‘ rewarded,” and ‘* Vice” 
ever ‘‘ abashed ;”—the conviction of Vice, however, invariably consisting 
in a sudden failure and unexpected death, and Virtue’s recompense as 
invariably being large possessions and a marriage license. Such re- 
duction of all good to ‘‘ handsome rewards,” teaching that virtue is a 
worldly speculation, is a puerile untruth ; but Melodrama is compelled 
to resort to it as the only pretence it can make to any kind of moral, 
because, not dealing with inward feeling, the mental enrichment and 
conscious recompense of the virtuous it has no ability to pourtray. 

With the mind of man, its sympathies and impulses, to show how 
liodily appetites affect it, and how temptation is by mental fortitude to 
be resisted, is the sphere of Tragedy and Comedy—the province of the 
Legitimate Dramatist. Would the Melodramatist picture starvation, 
the empty cupboard is displayed, the pale cheek obtruded, and all 
the meannesses of abject want laid bare in their low reality. What 
good is done? The world is a hard master, and the lesson of necessity 
all must daily learn. Who needs to visit a theatre to be therein 
instructed 2? Such teaching is too well appreciated; and thus the 
Dramatist feels, who discards the conventional attributes of poverty, 
and paints the mind exposed to its influence, shows how the lack of 
nourishment weakens the intellect, teaches the manner it tempts to 
sin; and while thus inculeating charity for the distressed, by exhibiting 
the truth, iu which the poorest may be richest, the weakest strongest, 
bids all seek there a consolation and a rest that never fails, and no- 
thing can disturb, Man, because poor, is not depicted poorly. The 
object is not to pain, but to advise; not to show what is, so much as 
to suggest what may be, and so improve by making the possible good 
believed in. Motives are exposed to us. We look upon ourselves, 
and with no eye watching us, in privacy and secret apply the type we 
see. 

A bosom is open to our contemplation. It has been struck, op- 
pressed, and we watch the last pulsation as the curtain drops upon 
the death. It was a good being that had thus to struggle through 
misfortune to the grave. Not wholly good, but in man’s imperfect 
nature approaching goodness ; and it is seen in the reality of the truth 
to be persecuted unto death. What moral does the Drama showing 
us such a sight impress? Did it not show us how this creature suf- 
fered? In the latest time, with holy thoughts and kindly prayers, the 


good was comforted ; in agony, bad passions mingled not with suffer-_ 


ing to increase the pain; in trial, suspicion sharpened not suspense, 
but virtue armed the mind tu bear the coming blow. Death was not 
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darkened by defeated hate in this world, and hopelessness hereafter. 
We saw the good in torture, and we saw the worth of goodness, or 
have no eyes to see such truth. Heaven rewards the feeling; man 
rewards the hand; and in the comfort, goodness to the feeling brings. 
The hope it breeds, and the moral strength it nourishes, a truer, a 
more rich possession than all the earth can give, the virtuous obtain. 
Goodness, renouncing selfishness, is thus to self worth most, the loftiest 
wisdom, and the truest wealth. 

All arts, in their highest province calling forth the love of beauty, 
approach religion, but the Drama mingles with it. The pathetic is the 
religious ; and the sense of humiliation which the highest order of Drama 
imparts, is an intuitive adoration of the Deity—the acknowledgment 
of personal imperfection springing out of the perception of truth. 
Religion, it is true, has a more sublime office, giving a settled form 
and fixed purpose to the sensations which the Drama can only engen- 
der; but the Drama, when properly exhibited, cannot be otherwise 
than the promoter of religious feeling. The Drama, as the aid to the 
Pulpit, has a sphere to itself, into the elements of which the priest is 
in some measure incapacitated to penetrate. Masses, the majority of 
whom, if left to themselves, would perhaps never seek the church, or 
listen to the minister, assemble for amusement in the theatre. The 
frivolous, the depraved, the self-opiniated, are there collected ; and, 
while looking upon the truth of human suffering, the frivolous is made 
to meditate, the depraved to think, the self-opiniated to doubt; 
vanity is lost, self-love overthrown, and appetite destroyed,—while 
the tear flows for abstract pity. The truth is seen, felt, admired, 
loved, by those who perhaps nowhere else would be exposed to its re- 
fining influence, and the foundation for pure religious sentiment thus 
laid: for from truth to religion there is no advance; only a change in 
the mode of acknowledgment. Religion is truth; and the Drama 
inculcating truth, is incorporated with religion. 

To the religious history of our country, therefore, we turn to under- 
stand the history of the Drama. And if the principle insisted on in 
the foregoing paragraph be true, in the changes of religious opinion 
we shall find the reason of the prosperity and decline of the Dramatic 
art. How intimately the Greek Drama was connected with religion 
is well understood ; and the manner in which the Spanish was inspired 
by a similar association of feeling, requires no explanation. These 
facts have been often enlarged on; but the principle has not been 
widely applied to the Drama of our own country; nevertheless, its 
truth is as perceptible in the one case as in either of the others. 

The Ancient Mysteries which the priests were accustomed to per- 
form, pourtray the grossness of the religious opinions of that time, when 
these exhibitions were popular. The Deity was bodily presented, 
and the highest abstract truths thus lowered to the meanness of 
worldly facts; and it is only to prove the moral debasement of the 
period, to say such exhibitions conveyed the sole notions of the Sacred 
Writings the general public received ; or that they were listened to 
with attention and regarded with reverence. 

When the Reformation of the English Church was established, the 
change which simultaneously took place in the Drama was as extra- 
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ordinary. The Mysteries had reduced truths to facts; but the Mo- 
ralities which superseded them, rejected facts, and, endeavouring to 
represent the contentions of Virtue and Vice, sought to exhibit only 
abstract truths. The importance of these Moralities, as indicating in 
the amusements of the people the direction of the mental taste of the 
age, the fixedness of the temper which, in the consideration of abstract 
questions evolving truth, found a pleasurable relaxation, has never 
been sufficiently estimated by the historians of the Church; neither 
has the influence of these entertainments been properly traced by the 
writers on the Drama. Doubtless the audience soon perceived a moral 
was not a play; but the discovery could not be made before the ad- 
mission had been granted that it had a great deal to do in such an 
invention. Moralities were not popular for any remarkable period ; 
but before they merged into a higher, because less obvious and more 
natural, order of Drama, they had formed a taste, a habit of judg- 
ing, and a standard of criticism, to which the new kind of play would 
be forced to comply. Men had become habituated to regard the 
operation of motives, to view the personations of human life as the 
representations of adverse principles ; and, consequently, would watch 
the moral of the Drama as by intuition. The foundation of the ideal, 
which Shakspere perfected, was thus laid; for to desire truth is to 
strain after perfection, and to embody this kind of truth naturally 
became the object of successive Dramatists. So also the same desire 
led to the portraiture of mixed motives. The result of the contentions 
of pure Vice and Virtue afforded little novelty after the first ex- 
hibition; and as the study was pursued, combinations were naturally 
conceived ; and the new interest thereby created, through the display 
of new and higher truth, made the inquiry to be followed with the 
utmost enthusiasm. The consequence was the rapid increase of theatres, 
all devoted to the new order of Drama. The good these places must 
have done, by taking the people from the barbarous amusements of the 
age, disseminating a relish for intellectual entertainment, and convey- 
ing historical information to the ignorant, can hardly be too highly 
appreciated. In a loftier region, however, they were yet more useful. 
They brought large masses together, to associate them in a common 
expression of abstract feeling; they enforced the potency of love, 
and depicted the danger of passion; they instructed a nation yet 
attached to its ancient superstition, to seek, through their own convic- 
tions, their own truth; and thus aided towards the completion of the 
work of Reformation. They were instruments in the great design of 
Providence for the attainment of the Christian mission, A beautiful 
singleness of intent is perceptible throughout the Elizabethan Drama. 
The Christian object it had in view is necessary to be understood be- 
fore its great perfection can be comprehended. The modern reader is 
apt to be shocked by passages which bespeak its true character. The 
frequent recurrence of words expressive of the Deity, the Redeemer, 
and holy truths, the constant introduction of prayer, and representa- 
tions of the highest rituals, appear, to modern opinions, out of place in 
a play. ‘‘Should such things,” the indignant reader asks, ‘* be spoken 
of or represented on a stage?” Not on a modern stage—certainly 
not. The habits of our theatres are unholy; the temper in which we 
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visit them not accordant with such thoughts, and the object we desire 
opposed to such exhibitions. But because this is so with us, the an- 
cient Dramatist is not to be condemned. Our ancestors were no less 
devoted to their religion—no less rigorous in their notions of propriety 
—no less violent in their modes of reprobation—but more so than our- 
selves. That was not bad in their eyes, which they allowed to be; nor 
can anything be deduced abstractedly bad from words which are all 
significant of goodness. Our minds it is which make the offence. 
Things now too reverend for the theatre, were once in harmony with 
its institution. The prayer was listened to with sympathy, and the 
latest rite witnessed with awe. None felt worse for having seen 
these sights ; but perhaps the first desire to join in devotion may have 
been so generated in many. Truth was the ambition of the Drama, 
and holy things were of its nature. The poet who had lived the life he 
breathed, gave spirit to the prayer, which the actor, in imagination the 
very being of the scene, gave forth in feeling; and the audience, sym- 
pathetic with the passion, heard not its most pathetic expression ut- 
tered without participating in its supplications; and many who in 
those times had never witnessed true devotion, there—in the theatre, 
perhaps—first regarded its verity. What we are apt to look upon as 
the license of the time—the evidence of the moral laxity of the period 
—is the proof of an opposite spirit. The Reformation had made Reli- 
gion known and loved; and to the audience of that time, the Drama 
would have been untrue, had not holy thoughts and habits been always 
present in the scene. It was the child of the Reformation, The Drama 
was the twin brother of Religion. Both grew up of one age, height, 
and strength; and as either weakened, both looked pale,—so close 
were they in being. 

When the search after truth, inspired by the exchange of Supersti- 
tion for Religion, by degrees lost its sincerity, and Theology became the 
dispute, to the ruin of the spirit of the time, the Drama showed symp- 
toms ofdecline. As the Divines became more boastful of their opinions, 
and less righteous in their conduct, the Drama also became more con- 
spicuously learned in its dialogue and licentious in its developements. 
In the Shaksperian Drama (making a due allowance for the alteration 
which has taken place in the import of words—that modern society in- 
sinuates the ideas which in the former age were openly spoken—for till 
the world is pure, significations of impurity must be used,) no scene, 
part of any scene, or detached expression, open to objection, will be dis- 
covered, which is not inserted for some special purpose. For instance, 
in Pericles, vice, in its lowest and most revolting form, is painted to 
the life; yet there is, amidst the disorder, virtue present, strengthen- 
ing the judgment by the contrast, appealing to our sympathies and 
convictions alike by its helplessness and superiority. The audience 
who looked on such a scene to find the truth, would be in little danger 
of seeing the shadows only, introduced to make the light appear more 
pure upon the picture ; though in a modern theatre, the object being 
apart from truth, such representations are evidently unsuited for in- 
struction. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Dramas, and in those of 
Shirley, passages written in a spirit of depravity frequently recur ; and 
most frequently in the works of that author who lived furthest from 
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the good time ; for as the Court, in the heat of dispute, took pleasure to 
defy the Puritans, so the Drama seems to have found a motive for vice 
in those attacks it could only have answered by a contrary exhibition. 

With the Protectorate, the Drama was suppressed; and as the 
pages of English history are turned over, the reader sensibly feels 
the events which occurred at this time are only to be defended on 
political grounds. Looked at with a religious eye, this is the most 
antichristian period of English history. The strife was carried on 
in bloodshed—success was consummated by spoliation—and power, 
throughout its reign, maintained by severity. No characteristic of 
the love and innocency of Christ stamps that time, but in the un- 
checked triumph of pride, uncharitableness, and self-love, human 
passion is alone perceived. The hollowness of mortal pretensions 
made ridicule hateful to the Puritan, whose sternness rejected flattery, 
and whose deeds could not be openly tested by truth; thus every 
form of Drama became alike incompatible with the feeling of this aze ; 
and in the circumstance of its incompatibility, far more than in the 
motives advanced to justify, may be found the true cause of the in- 
veteracy of the Puritans against the Stage. 

The Restoration allowed freer scope to human feeling; and if much 
of dearest good was yet wanting, much which prevented it being 
sought in calmness was abolished. The late troubles, indeed, had 
induced a state of mind unfavourable to the developement of a pure 
Drama, but nevertheless the love for the pure form remained; and 
there being many writers of genius, and the majority of the old 
actors in existence, as the public excitement subsided, and the general 
feeling purified itself, no doubt a good kind of entertainment would 
have been exhibited, had not measures heen taken to prevent such a 
result. Heretofore the Drama had depicted the virtues of its age, 
and the Dramatists had formed the marks by which its progress is 
indicated ; but from the Restoration, the stage plays exhibit the vices 
of the time, and the names of the actors are the points which denote 
the progress of the theatre. A total change in the aspect of the art; 
for the wholesome exercise of which freedom is essential, was pro- 
duced by the act of the Sovereigu which gave the theatre to the party 
with whom he associated his interests. The temper of the Cavaliers, 
who endeavour to soothe the bitterness of defeat by pretending to des- 
pise their victors, engendered a fondness for ridicule which they digni- 
fied by the name of wit, and a habit of bragging, which they insisted 
was the display of heroism; and the playhouse being given up to 
their direction, its exhibitions were compelled to take the form their 
peculiar taste prescribed. Two theatres were found to be as many as 
the Cavalier faction could maintain, and the metropolis was forced to 
be content with this allowance,—no greater number being permitted 
to exist by the patents of Charles the Second. 

These grants at once destroyed the national character of the Drama, 
and the wisdom which conceived them is truly pictured in the conse- 
quences they have induced. They have been the loss of all who had 
endeavoured to work them. As the records of the theatres are looked 
over, no instance occurs where success can be set down to the pos- 
session of the patents, but an opposite cause is always pointed out. 
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Now the actor, then the spectacle, fills the house; but never is a 
season of settled prosperity met with. The patentees are ever strug- 
gling against some unperceived obstacle which threatens their an- 
nihilation, The speculations are always dangerous, and only, when 
redeemed, rescued by extraordinary exertion; and so obvious is this 
throughout, and so continuous the effect, that, at the present time, the 
larger houses or Patent Theatres most frequently change their pro- 
prietors, and are the worst paying properties of any of the like de- 
scription in London. One person holds a minor house for a lite, 
and dies its manager, leaving wealth behind him. He is poor when 
he begins his career; but the managers of the Patent Theatre com- 
mence with capital, to lose it in a few years, and retire ruined. The 
lesser place pays also the higher proportionate rent; for Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane are, as theatrical properties, considerably underlet ; 
and yet, were no rent to be paid, could not, probably, under the 
present system, be profitably occupied. 

There must be a reason for this; and when it is understood that all 
arts create the taste on which they live, and that to circumscribe the 
sphere of any art is, consequently, to circumscribe the source of its 
existence, the cause is at once perceived. The minor theatres, being 
numerous, create a large taste for the order of entertainment they 
deal in, and one thus makes another prosperous; but the larger houses 
being few, the Drama they present, little seen, is little admired; but 
were this latter as much performed as the former, the Patent Houses 
would, in the increased taste for that form of amusement they can 
best exhibit, be probably profitable properties. To monopolize an art 
is an impossibility. 

The Patents have caused the pecuniary losses of the Pateutees. This, 
however, is but their lowest effect ; they were in a moral view yet more 
injurious. By their exclusiveness they originated an unhealthy sphere, 
of the privacy of which the licentiousness of the day quickly availed 
itself; and the abhorrence which the vices of the Theatre justly gene- 
rated—the paganism of the pieces—the laxity of the performers—and 
the profligacy of the audience,—effectually separated the Drama from 
Religion. How intimately these had once been united, the enmity of 
those who opposed the Reformation has written on the statute book. 
Mary oppressed the Theatres, because the Drama favoured the cause 
she hated; and the same conviction of its tendency made Elizabeth 
and James the patrons of the Stage. But from the date of the Patents 
good men avoided the playhouse. Even the spirit of party could not 
silver over the deformity ; for Bishop Burnet, in the preface he wrote 
to ‘‘ The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” boldly asks, ‘‘ What shall be 
said of those constant crowds at plays, especially now the Stage is so 
defiled with atheism and all sorts of immorality?” In a later time, 
the author of ‘* Douglas” was deprived of his gown for contributing to 
an unholy amusement,—and the justness of the sentence cannot be 
disputed. The separation was so entire, that nothing afterwards 
which affected Religion operated on the Drama. The great second 
Reform, which Wesley and Whitfield devoted their lives to consum- 
mate, caused no alteration in the habits of the playhouse. A moral 
change took place in the mind of the nation, yet ou the foremost 
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amusement of the country it had no more effect than if it had occurred 
in an unknown land. Religion, that should blend with all things, 
could no longer affect the Stage; shut up in a limited sphere, and 
fenced round by law, Vice had a protection in the Patents, and it be- 
came evident that if the Legitimate Drama were ever to be revived, 
its revival must begin, and its strength be matured, in a sphere alto- 
gether removed from the influence of the Theatre. When we consider 
that it is through the playhouse the Dramatist receives the means of 
living, and that the spirit to write is in a great measure derived from 
the same source, it will be seen how many circumstances there were to 
discourage the hope of the Drama being ever restored; but Providence 
has ordained what reason would have despaired of seeing accom- 
plished. 

The activity produced by those events, which originated the late 
wars, when man again felt a desire to communicate in sentiment, gave 
rise to an increase in the number of the London theatres. This in- 
crease has virtually destroyed the Patents, and also, by the production 
of Melodrama, has been the source of further benefit in three direc- 
tions. On the Drama, on the actors, and on the audience. 

On the Drama it has done essential good, by banishing the classic, 
or pagan stage plays, with which the idea of poetical justice or 
worldly rewards first originated, and from which the morality of 
Melodrama is a transcript, in the same manner as “ situations” are no 
more than an application of the classic habit of ever working to a 
climax, and thus suddenly breaking the action to recommence the 
scene. So also ‘ perfect characters” or single motives, are to be 
attributed to the same source; in fact, most modern melodramas are 
no more than classic stage plays, condensed by the rejection of the 
dry long-winded descriptions and discussions; all the action, man- 
ners, characters, motives, sentiment, and morality, being scrupulously 
retained. Melodrama has, by divesting the classic of its pedantic 
assumption, displayed its true worth, and generated a disgust which 
will effectually prevent that bad species of entertainment ever being 
revived. 

With regard to the actors the effect is parallel. Everywhere Melo- 
drama has been a destroyer. When the Patents suppressed the Dra- 
matist, the actors, retaining their art, naturally rose to the first place, 
which before, the Drama had occupied above them ; and if their power 
was fantastically abused, it must, in charity, be remembered, that cir- 
cumstances had forced the players into a false position. Yet having 
tasted authority, some heavy chastisement was required again to reduce 
them to subjection,—and this, Melodrama, by the destruction of their 
art, is inflicting. 

Regarding the audience, a purifying result through the satiety 
Melodrama has produced, and the consequent desire for a nobler 
amusement, is one good, while the patience it has exercised, and the 
forbearance it has tutored, is another benefit, which will be of great im- 
portance during the infancy of the regenerated Draina, which, had the 
old custom of ‘‘ damnation” prevailed, must have been condemned at 
its birth. : 

Melodrama has prepared the Theatre to receive a new impression, 
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Of itself it is evil; in its operation it has been good. It is the storm 
which has cleared the atmosphere. Its enormities have repelled 
the mind towards the better end; and the way made clear, and the 
presence desired, let us now see what hope there is the guest will 
arrive. 

It was owing to the inconveniences which the Melodramatic 
Theatres had made to be felt among the numerous interests they had 
created, that the first movement against the Patents originated. The 
result of that attempt was a disappointment to many; indeed, so 
deeply was it felt, that they who conducted it have since declined to 
head any similar object, and seem to have given up hope, as further 
effort were hopeless: nevertheless, we see only a good in the event. 
The Parliament was then petitioned to give the Dramatist a property 
in the copyright of his writings, and to grant freedom of performance 
to all Theatres. The first request, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer has 
earned himself a proud distinction, which, with time, will increase, by 
obtaining for the Dramatist. The last was rejected by the Lords, and 
fortunately, we think ; for there was at that time little perception of 
the true purpose of the Drama among the authors. The Unacted 
Drama published before the passing of the Dramatic Copyright Bill 
was chiefly the rejected of the theatres, the works of old writers of 
established name, and composed in accordance with the classic pre- 
scription. Hada Drama on this condition been united to a theatre 
still possessed of all its unjust strength and unfounded prejudices, it 
had probably been forced to comply with theatrical dictation, or years, 


perhaps, had been needed to emancipate it. There was a danger of 


such result; and if a little further endurance has removed the peril, 
there is good reason we should rejoice in having suffered. 

During the interval, the entire system of the theatres has changed 
its character. The managers who had rooted prejudices, and some 
talent to render their misconceptions popular with the general public, 
have passed away, and the actors who exist have little power or 
opinion to make them worthy consideration as opponents. Every 
year has been fruitful of good in this respect, and also as regards the 
Drama which in the short space has grown into life. Plays are now 
published which are the first productions of their authors. The youth 
of these writers appears to us one of the most cheerful aspects of the 
subject, because we feel the Drama can never be taken up as an ac- 
complishment to gracefully occupy a leisure time, or display to an ad- 
miring audience a literary vanity. No other form of composition has 
been so much inquired into, yet so slowly comprehended, and the 
difficulties of the study may be hence in a great measure inferred. It 
demands devotion in that degree which almost unfits for any other 
kind of excellence ; and those authors who had in youth embraced, 
and through life pursued, alone have verified its uses. The youthful 
Dramatists of the present time, whose untired energies, unprepossessed 
minds, and earliest hopes are given to the art, will probably outstrip 
their older competitors, and by the fervour of their temperament 
restore the English Drama to its Shaksperian height. The discus- 
sions which, in the spirit of their years, they have loved to provoke, 
and pleasured to maintain, has made the ideal purpose of the Drama 
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to be generally understood, and the elements through which it should 
be evolved, to be clearly comprehended. In the higher department 
the unacted have little to learn. The player only complains that the 
stage is not sufficiently consulted; and if the complaint be true it is 
of little consequence, as the minds equal to the subtlest excellence 
may readily learn those tricks and customs which an ordinary actor 
completely masters during a few months of casual observation. When 
the spur of necessity is felt, the low ground will be soon galloped over ; 
and so far are we from lamenting the deficiency, we hail it as the proof 
that the Unacted Drama is free from the taint of the theatre. If it 
has grown up unaided by theatrical instruction, it has also escaped 
the dangers of false teaching. Pondering over the works of the elder 
writers, the laws of composition have been deduced, and a moral 
strength thereby generated, which there is little cause to fear will sub- 
mit to dictation whenever the law shall permit the rightful heir to take 
possession of the heritage. The opinions the Dramatists have disse- 
minated will admit no prevarication. They have spoken plainly, and 
by their own speaking will be justly judged. They have fired the 
country at their backs, and the flames they have kindled will force 
them to move onward, 

Everything needed to consummate a moral reform has, in the for- 
tunate interval, been acquired ;—knowledge of what is desired, agree- 
ment as to the manner of accomplishment, and strength to walk over 
opposition whenever opportunity shall arrive. Next Session, perhaps, 
may see the Patents annulled. The movement which was ‘this year 
made in Parliament can be regarded as no more than a preliminary 
step. It was no more than an open and manly declaration of intent. 

Throughout the present paper, and also that which appeared in the 
Magazine of last month, purity of motive has been asserted to be the 
characteristic of the Unacted or revived legitimate English Drama. To 
prove this assertion it would be probably more satisfactory to the 
reader were the published works reviewed. These, however, are be- 
fore the public, and the respect they have gained may be referred to 
as evidence of their truth. To carefully state our opinion of each here 
at length, would occupy too large a space; therefore the consequence 
to which these plays have led shall be here appealed to, as from the 
motives such display may be fairly deduced the object the authors in 
common seek. This object is entirely separated from any rewards, 
titles, or distinctions, which the Legislature has the power to confer. 
Perhaps this statement may seem somewhat gratuitous ; but let it be 
remembered that Painting, Music, Sculpture, Architecture and Poetry, 
have each in England public institutions which bestow honorary de- 
grees and pecuniary encouragements on their professors; yet in none 
of these arts does the nation hold a recognized rank in Europe, while 
in the Drama she maintains the foremost station, and few Englishmen 
can have travelled on the Continent without the honour which Shak- 
spere’s genius had won for their country being reflected on them- 
selves. In point of actual service rendered, good grounds could have 
been taken for making such a demand, more especially when it is con- 
sidered that the Drama is the most elevated, most influential, most 
hazardous, and worst remunerated of all artistic pursuits. Neverthe- 
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less the Dramatist envies not other professions the advantages they 
enjoy, nor makes a precedent of their gains a plea of his own merits, 
to solicit expensive rewards or nominal distinctions at the hands of 
the state. He is content to make his art his recompense, and to re- 
gard its honours as his highest title. He simply asks permission to 
exercise his genius, unpatronized and unobstructed by the law. He 
humbly begs for leave to do the good he feels he has ability given him 
to accomplish, and looks for support only as he can prove his power 
to fulfil. He expects his prayer to be granted only as its entreaty 
can be justified, and solicits advocacy only by explaining the holiness 
of his cause and the purity of his motives. There is no wish to enlist 
the zeal of party, no desire to provoke prejudice in favour of his views. 
He declares no political influence to induce, and has no funds to pur- 
chase, support. Powerless and poor, save in truth, he stands before 
the assembled legislature of his country, showing he has been injured, 
but claiming no revenge, willing to forget the past, and zealous only 
to benefit mankind for the future. Who shall say a cause thus main- 
tained originated in impurity? Is it not a proof of the humanizing 
power of the art, when its professors, still suffering from injustice, on 
moral premises alone ground their actions ? 

Let us also be permitted to point attention to another circumstance, 
which is, perhaps, as conclusive with regard to the recognized and un- 
derstood purity of the anti-theatrical Drama which has so widely spread 
over the present age, that poetry, which before seemed scarce to have 
a sphere in England, appears in it to have taken refuge. The names 
of all the modern poets are among its contributors; and more than 
these, as in the first age, ladies of title and nobles of eminence, 
statesmen, members of the Universities, the learned professions and the 
arts, representatives of every grade from the highest, show society 
again regards the Drama ;—and most of all, because denoting a re- 
union of that point where the separation was of vital importance—as 
prefiguring the revival of the spirit in which our national Drama re- 
ceived its impulse, and as testifying the restored purity of the art—the 
Unacted numbers among its supports, ministers of religion—whose 
works the Church has seen no room to censure. This is the proof in 
which we feel the greatest confidence—this the evidence which makes 
our hope a certainty ; for throughout the history we find the Drama so 
intimately connected with Religion, that only in their reunion could 
the art be perfectly restored. The English Drama is more intimately, 
though less obviously—more in spirit, less in form—associated with 
Religion than ever was the Greek. 

Every legitimate English play is a confession of man to man—an 
assertion of positive inward experiences—a declaration of sensible 
truth. ‘J know this of myself,” exclaims the Dramatist; and the 
searching question is then implied, ‘ Is it not so too with you also?” 
By sympathy, by self comparison, we judge, and what we applaud we 
admit. Those fearful secrets of our natures, which to the Dramatist 
are acknowledged, to no other’s questioning could by the sinner be 
openly confessed. Most powerful is such an instrument, when rightly 
exercised. It can be properly used only when guided by the highest 
truth. To show man to man is the purpose of playing. The object 
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to make mankind, by looking on his nature, know himself; and the 
knowledge of self is the worship of God. 

In the improved, extended, improving and extending, religious feel- 
ing which happily characterizes the present day, we see an additional 
reason for expecting the restoration of the Drama. The Theatre may 
feel Religion to be opposed to its habits. The Dramatist knows it to 
be the source of his inspiration—the encourager of his art. 





CHAPTERS ON WINE.* 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Professor. We will not trouble ourselves any more about what the 
ancients thought of the flavour of their wines until we are cooler. 
Adam did not trouble himself with studying Virgil, I believe. 

Dean. And Hazlitt says, Shakespeare did not make himself un- 
comfortable about Voltaire’s criticisms upon him.—Go back to our 
Epitaphs. . 

Professor. There are not many good ones in our language appertain- 
ing to the present subject. I scarcely know one that is not mixed up 
with the most vulgar potables. Mead and ale had the mythology of 
Scandinavia to recommend them; but what have gin, and filth, and 
rags, by which to attract the well regulated fancy? The vine, vintage, 
sunny skies, ancient associations, the dance, beauty, grace, the Greek 
mythology, every thing tasteful in nature and refined in poetry, comes 
into our thoughts with wine. What can drunkards upon gin, wrecks 
of vitality from St. Giles’s, claim from us but pity and revulsion ? 
Even the May-day of the chimney-sweepers, the best satire we have 
upon the games of Flora,—very unworthy our climate’s rich pro- 
ductions in the gay product of spring,—even that is better to the 
imagination. Loathsome subjects are your coal fires, black stills, 
begrimed stokers, sulphureous smoke the product of a mineral torn 
from the earth’s reeking entrails, allied to darkness and desolation, 
haggard and ghastly workmen, greedy excisemen, and last of all, 
and not least abominable, the exchequer process and ruin. No, there is 
nothing poetical about gin or whisky, their partakers, or any concerned 
with them, from the ghastly devotee to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and therefore we have no good Epitaphs alluding to them. 

Dean. You forget the Juniper berry. 

Professor. The forlorn product of nature—the degenerate last 
and meanest of berries—the Ultima Thule of desert productions 
in a land where gardens bloom with riches. Look at the wine-press 
and garlands of the South, the cheerful sun-browned complexions, mirth 
and moderation. Here we have broils, disgusting inebriation, base 
society, theft, murder, and the gibbet, reflected in the gin measure. 
John Barleycorn is a poor substitute for the clusters of the vine, even 
in the glorious poetry of Burns. Crabbe is the poet of gin; and 





* Concluded from page 145. 
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even he, who describes the degradation of nature so accurately, could 
not have made any thing of a dance of maltsters, garlanded with heads 
of barley and headed by Mr. Deady as proxy for Bacchus. Truly 
the deity of such a crew must be a 


** Gorbellied Bacchus, giant like, 
Bestriding a strong-beer barrel.” 


Now, there is one of the best of the maltster Epitaphs in that so well 
known upon the soldier :— 


“* Here rests at peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer ; 
Soldiers, beware of his untimely fall, 
And when you’re hot drink strong, or none at all.” 


This first-rate production of the kind, even epigrammatical as it is, yet 
how poor! What a contrast to the Epitaph by Antipater !— 


“This tomb be thine, Anacreon: all around 
Let ivy wreathe, let flowrets deck the ground : 
And from its earth enriched with such a prize, 
Let wells of milk and streams of wine arise ; 
So will thine ashes yet a pleasure know, 

If any pleasure reach the realms below.” 


Or that beginning ‘* Dum vixi sine fine bibe, sic imbrifer arcus,” &c., 
from Capilupus, which Moore renders thus :— 


** While life was mine, the little hour 
In drinking still unvaried flew: 
I drank as earth imbibes the shower, 
Or as the rainbow drinks the dew. 
As ocean quaffs the rivers up, 
Or flushing sun imbibes the sea ; 
Silenus trembled at my cup, 
And Bacchus was out-done by me.” 


Dean. I remember one by Charpentier, not bad; I will give you 
my translation of it :— 


‘* Stranger, here lies a red-nosed wench, 
Whose skin was always in a drench ; 
From morn till night she filled her throttle ; 
No grief she felt to leave behind 
Her son, her daughter, all her kind, 
She only grieved to leave her bottle.’’* 


Professor. Now hear Callimachus from the Anthology :-— 


“ «There, too, Lysander doth the grave compel !— 
Which of thy various wines has vanquished thee? 
Doubtless the same by which the Centaur fell ??— 
‘My hour was come; and, friend, ’twere quite as well 
To spare good wine so foul a calumny !’” 





* Passant! Cy gist une vieille macarade, 
Au rouge nez, au teinct toujours humide ; 
Et qui buvait du soir jusqu’au matin. 
Sans aucun douleur elle quitta sa fille, 
Son fils, son gendre, et toute sa famille; 
Son seul regret fut de quitter son vin. 
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Dean. The ancients seemed to think there was no joy without 
wine. The Spaniards say, now, ‘‘ What is not spent in. wine, is spent 
in sorrow.” 

Doctor, There is nothing we do not find in the ancients—there is 
our drawing round the fire with our bottle in Horace. 

Professor. Where, Doctor most doctus—O, I remember !—their 
knees under the maple I suppose :— 


“ Dissolve frigus, ligno super foco 
Large reponens,” &c. 


“* Dissolve the cold with noble wine, 
Dear friend, and make a rousing fire.” 


Doctor. I marvel what wood they burned at the Sabine farm ; aloes, 
no doubt? The wine, I know, was brought in Saguntine pitchers. 

Egrappé. How you know dat, Doctare ? Horace had amphore what 
had no feet to stand upon. 

Professor. Flasks, too, in the necks of which they poured oil; a 
mode of preserving wine sound which is fully equal to a cork. 

Doctor. Juvenal would say to his boy, ‘‘ Unoil that wine,” just as 
we should say, ‘‘ Uncork that bottle ;”” how much smoother it sounds! 

Professor. Smooth as good wine, which should be like velvet upon 
the tongue, or soft as eider down, and looking oily on the side of the 
glass, rich as Suckling’s description of his mistress :— 


“‘ No grape that’s ever pluck’d could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor half as full of juice.” 


Dean. Decorum, Professor! You are wandering away from the 
tombs, from the solemn to 

Professor. Not to the unworthy, Dean; ‘out of the frying pan 
into the fire,” that was all. This reminds me of the gin-drinking 
cook’s Epitaph :— 





“‘ Here lies a poor cook whom hard drinking had kill’d, 
Of his fate should you further enquire, 
He has left a bad world with the saying fulfill’d, ~* 
From the frying pan into the fire!” 


Egrappé. You have de true vit, M. Professor. 
Doctor. That is modern; let us go to the ancients, Professor. 


Professor. Dulce domum!—home again, Doctor! next door to 
Horace. 


Dean. Well, grace dwelt with the ancients—their very drunkards 
inebriate like gentlemen of taste. Their roses and garlands, their flowers 
on tombs, and myrtle and cypress leaves, are sweet images :— 


‘“* Here wine and oil and roses bring, 
Too short-lived children of the spring!’ 


says he of the Sabine farm :— 
“ With wreaths of roses crown’d, 
Let laughter and the cup go round,” 
sings Anacreon. 
Now we of the North, even in the maiden reign, could not produce 
verse on the subject much more elegant than in the quotations :— 
x 2 
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‘¢ Leave your prittle prattle, let’s have a pottle!”” or, to be more epic, 
as we find in an old play :— 


“ O for a bowl of fat Canarie, 
Rich Palermo, sparkling Sherry !” 


And Doctor Johnson, still later, wrote— 
“Come, my lads, and drink some beer.” 


Professor. That is going too far. Look at our translations of 
Anacreon, Dean. 

Dean. I only speak of what is original; translations bear me out in 
my remark, and some of these are not up to the mark. 

Professor. No translation can equal the original. Anacreon is very 
unequally rendered : take his concise Ode XIX of the common edi- 
tion, or XXI of the Vatican. Moore is not so happy in this Ode as in 
others, if his translation be not altogether a paraphrase. Without 
being paraphrastic, how was the translation to be made at all? may be 
justly inquired. Cowley paraphrases and amplifies too, but his is 
the English for me : he toys freely with his author, he plays gracefully, 
and wantons elegantly with his verse, as Anacreon himself would have 
done in a like case. What language could reach the condensation 
and beauty of the Greek, just seven lines ?* 


“‘ The thirsty earth drinks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again. 
The plants suck im the earth, and are 
By constant drinking fresh and fair : 
The sea itself, which one should think 
Should have but little need of drink, 
Drinks ten thousand rivers up, 

So filled that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun, and one would guess, 
By’s drunken fiery face no less, 

Drinks up the sea ; and when he’s done 
The moon and stars drink up the sun. 
They drink and dance by their own light, 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in nature’s sober found, 

But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bow] then, fill it high : 

Fill all the glasses there: for why 
Should every creature drink but I?” 
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The word avpas here has puzzled the commentators, who think it should be 
avavpous, and with some reason, as the sea drinking up the air is not very intel- 
ligible. The sea drinking up the rivers is rational. Moore makes vapours of the 
Greek expression, but the vapours do not feed the deep, but ascend from it. ’Tis 


true they come back in rain; but that seems too roundabout a process for the great 
poet to intend. 
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Egrappé. A bumper to Monsieur Cowley ! 
Professor. Cowley was a poet translating a poet; now let us 


hear Fawkes. It seems very plain that he had Cowley before him 
while he was at work. 


“ The thirsty earth drinks up the showers 
Which from his urn Aquarius pours.” 


This Aquarius is very poor! 


“‘ The trees, which wave their boughs profuse, * 
Imbibe the earth’s prolific juice.” 


Not much better, Master Fawkes! 


“ The sea, in his prodigious cup,t 
Drinks all the rain and rivers up ; 
The sun, too, thirsts, and strives to drain 
The sea, the rivers, and the rain; 
And nightly when his course is run, 
The merry moon drinks up the sun. 
Then give me wine, and tell me why, 
My friends, should all things drink but I!” 


Dean, That does not touch Cowley’s freedom and Anacreontic 
playfulness : it is dry and tame, where the subject was a moist one. 
Professor. Now let us hear the gifted Moore :— 


** Observe when mother earth is dry 
She drinks the droppings of the sky ; 
And then the dewy cordial gives 
To every thirsty plant that lives. 
The vapours which at evening sweep, 
Are beverage to the swelling deep ; 
And when the rosy sun appears, 
He drinks the ocean’s misty tears. 
The moon, too, quaffs her paly stream 
Of lustre from the solar beam. 
Then hence with all your sober thinking ! 
Since nature’s holy law is drinking ; 
I’ll make the laws of nature mine, j 
And pledge the universe in wine!” 


Now this, though far above Fawkes, is not equal to the translation 
by Moore of the other odes, some of which are so beautiful. Cowley 
carries the palm, and he makes a vast deal of the Greek, which is 
sim ply— 

“4 The black earth drinks, and the trees drink the earth; the sea 
drinks the air, and the sun the sea, and the moon the sun. Why, 
then, argue with me, friends, and [ equally willing to drink ? ” 

Egrappé. One grand critic, M. Professor; one grand critique, in- 
deed! De did make much of von littel ting. 

Professor. Often the case with scholars, my friend ; but then little 
things are often very beautiful. Burke thinks a great thing cannot 
be beautiful, or, at all events, cannot be pretty. 

Dean. The ancients always mingled love, friendship, poesy, or 








* Bad enough ! 


t+ The sea drinks the ocean in a cup!—out of acup. Here the cup and sea both 
seem to drink. 
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something agreeable in conversation, with their wine. They did not 
seem to take it wholly for its own sake. 

Professor. That is true. They thought to take wine alone for its own 
sake was in very bad taste ; they had no notion of swallowing “¢ wine as 
a sow does whey ”—‘‘ Beber vino como puerca suero.” Besides, wine 
kindled the fire of verse in old time, when a Greek author wrote— 


*« Wine is the poet’s generous horse ; 
But water drinkers’ works, of course, 
Are languid, cold, and void of force.” 


We will touch upon this matter at another symposium. Come, a full 
glass, Monsieur Egrappé: let us kiss the crimson lips that peer over 
the edge. 

Dean. Good. 


ce 


oscula que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbruit! ” 


“ Lips which Venus bathed with joy 
In her celestial dew.” 


Egrappé. Ver good, M. Dean; you are destined to restore de 
fading glory of de church—you know what be de good tings. So 
in mine pays did de good faders of de Hermitage at Tain, where they 
first grew their nice vine. Ve owe all de good. vine to de church—to 
de monastery. 

Professor. The church had always an instinet in discriminating 
good things; but it must be recollected that all the knowledge of the 
time was concentrated in the monasteries, and they enjoyed what their 
knowledge taught them to create. In the corners of their cells they 
relished the renial j juice, and mortified the flesh only in public. The 
** Author of Vathek”’ admirably describes one of the fraternity of 
Alcobaga, or Batalha, I forget which, who taking too much was borne 
from the table in tears, having been overtaken with a fit of pathetic 
inebriety—how caustic! He ‘‘ drained a huge silver goblet to the 
last drop, and falling back in his chair, was carried out, chair and 
all, weeping, puling, and worse than drivelling, with such maudlin 
tenderness, that he actually marked his path with his liquid sorrows.”’ 
Admirably sketched are the monastic scenes in that work. Mr. Beck- 
ford is the Hogarth of the pen. But the bottle is out, let us order 
Hermitage, for the sake of the fathers of Tain, and the ‘‘ arrowy blue 
Rhone.” Let us drink the memory of the sense-mortifying hermit, 
who first planted the Condrieu vine for its production. 

Egrappé. Ah! de glorious sun did ripen it dare, dat noblest motive 
for wine coolers. 

Professor. The captain still sleeps—hollo! Seymour, here is a new 
wine—rouse ! you make us think indeed that melancholy was not made 
for animals, 

Seymour (yawning). 1 have the blue devils—wine makes them 
worse. 


Egrappé. Sare, sare, you do ravish all de commandiments,—jure de 
vino. 

Seymour. Leave me alone, Jean Crappo! I am savage !—(Sleeps 
again.) 
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Professor. ‘‘ Leave me, leave me to repose !’’ Let him sleep, Mon- 
sieur, he is defunct; you will not get him into sailing trim, but by 
leaving his bark to right itself; you may as well hunt for truffles in the 
sea—‘* Pedir cotufas en el golfo.” 

Egrappé. But he lose all our joke. 

Professor. Let him starve—the loss is his, and no great one either ; 
you will not live in a Torre della fama of that sort, I will answer for 
it, Egrappe. 

Egrappé. 1 do love for causer, dat is true. 

Professor. Therefore you love the cause pour causer, Monsieur, 
ergo, pass the bottle. 

Doctor. This is ‘‘ wine of one ear,” very fair indeed. 

Professor. ‘‘ Vino de una oreja,” Doctor, to which we only give one 
shake of the head, a mere nod. With bad wine it is ‘‘ vino de dos 
orejos,” wine of two ears, because people shake both at it. 

Egrappé (humming a tune).— 
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** 4 Pamour des belles 
J’ai mélé le gout du vin.” 

Professor. That is Beranger ? 

Egrappé. It is from our renowned rossignol. 

Professor. I like his invincible spirit, his unconquerable humour too. 
He is often inexcusably indecent, and, what is much worse, apt to be 
too familiar with sacred things, not in the view of priests alone, but of 
good men, priests or laymen. His writings, however, are, a goodly 
proportion of them, free from this imputation—some pathetic, some 
bewitchingly homely and snug, some wittily numerous, others caustic 
in political allusions. I know no one in England as a song writer, 
who ever resembled Beranger, or approached near him in the 
points where he excels. Again, the wit too fine, like that in the 
** School for Scandal,” would not be relished here. He is not 
buffoon enough for Joannes Taurus. His elastic spirit has taken 
up subjects of the most trivial character, and imbued them at times 
with deep interest. From ‘joy to grief,” is no effsrt with him. 
Pathetic, humorous, moral, immoral, lofty at times, familiar, humble, 
I will not say vulgar, philosophic, full of humanity, he touches every 
natural string, and the notes are always in accordance with nature. 
He is said to compose with labour, yet nothing can be more easy 
than his verse. His satire cuts deep, and is only well understood 
by his countrymen and a few foreigners who study the French 
feeling and politics. His pen has always vanquished the sword 
of power. From Louis le Cochon to Carle the monk he had a 
moral triumph. He did not ask the censor; for when he knew he 
dared not publish a song openly, it was in MS. circulated, and, to the 
honour of the French character, brought its reward. In prison he was 
merry at the expense of the Crown lawyers, and the French paid his 
fines in one day’s collection, So much for a people who feel what 
literature is, and will stand by the advocates of freedom. There 
is ‘‘ The Comet of 1832,”’ neither political nor amatory, but charming. 
Dean. Give it to us. 
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Professor. “ A Comet heaven against us sends, 
The shock, they say, won’t leave us whole; 

; Already see! Earth shakes, my friends, 
EE we The compass too forsakes the pole; 

Te _ Adieu the feast, the banquet done ; 
aD Sy Few found that banquet aught but rough— 
Fe Confess your sins each fearful one, 
tty Let the world end! ’tis old enough— 

k Tis old enough this world! 


PE Yes, hoary globe, space travelling, 

tft Thy nights confusing with thy days, 
Le Like an old kite with broken string, 

Tumbling and turning round always. 
Go, travel roads to thee unknown, 

Go, dash and splinter on the sun— 


sf | Be = arse gir as stars already flown, 

b Thou’rt old enough, ’tis time thou’st done— 
ene. : Thou’rt old enough, O world! 
as ; Are not ambition’s wearying, 


4 Puppy, sot, pompous sobriquet, 

. Error, abuse, theft, war, all sin? 
King-lacqueys, subjects lacqueys yet, 

And gods of plaster, don’t they pall ? 
The future, tires it not the sight? 

For such great things thou seem’st too small, 
Thou’rt old enough, thy end is right— 

Thou’rt old enough, O world ! 


The young all say in joyous motion— 
’ (Man with small pain his chains can brighten !) 
Peas The press spreads truth, steam sweeps the ocean, 
He Gases the gloom of night enlighten— 
Let years run on! twenty more say, 
The heavens will hatch the egg, we trust ! 
I’ve watched o’er thirty past away !— 
Let the world end, it is but just !— 
*Tis old enough, this world 
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I grant ’twas otherwise, I said, 





ieee When my heart bathed in joy and love ; 
fale ‘** Earth,” then I cried, “be ever sped 
BELLE Thy orb where God set light above!” 
; : My hoarse voice joins the song no more— 
Bey Beauties my grey hairs now rebuff! 
RR Come then, dread Comet, turn all o’er, 
; 4 Let the world end, ’tis old enough— 
e ie Tis old enough, this world ! 
E ‘ 
Rat Egrappé. That is Beranger de veritable, but there be notting of 
Bah vine in dat song. 
Bat, Professor. But that is the first translation of it I have seen. Be- 


sides, we may forget the wine a moment for such a song. One 
would not be like the College of Physicians in Warwick Lane, for 
ever condemned to the same business. 

Egrapoé. Comment ? 
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Professor. Why it is still a slaughter-house. The butchers’ com- 
pany have succeeded the doctors’. 

Egrappé. C’est vrai—your vit again, M. Professor. 

Doctor. But we must not wander from the subject of wine. 

Professor. True, Doctor, I will not sin again; but I am a sort of 
amphisbeena. I march two ways. But, Doctor, fix your dinner with 
wine of the ancients; you shall have nothing of this interloping cha- 
racter then. There we will have red mullet, sturgeon with asparagus, 
goose livers, wild boar, roasted robin red-breasts or larks, wine of 
Falern, Massic, or Alban growth. We will talk of Italy and the bo- 
racho, of the fumarium, of Baia, Capua, the fruits of the Campagna, 
and good things of the time of the Caesars. We will give judgment 
on your Surretine and Thasian wine. 

Doctor. Agreed,—I will imitate them from the poets, and convince 
you of the truth of the ancient writers ;—I will vindicate the glory of 
the past ages ;— Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, were the Alpha 
an Omega of Empire in all things. 

Professor. Let it be when the wind blows North ; that was the time 
anciently chosen to taste wines, I believe. 

Doctor. It was! 

Professor. Don’t give us Thasian pure, Doctor, but rather so than 
with twenty-four parts of water. Don’t mix and drug it for the mo- 
dern stomach’s sake though. Helen, in the Odyssey, drugged the 
wine for the feast. 

Doctor. Decide when you taste. I will construct a fumarium to- 
morrow. 

Egrappé. And von vomitorium, I do hope, Doctor. 

Doctor. Pshaw, Sir ! 

Professor. What shall we do for Murrhine cups, out of which wine 
was anciently taken? The moderns know not of what they were 
made. 

Doctor. Bristol stone or Derbyshire spar. 

Professor. Gold or amber would answer as well. Don’t forget any- 
thing, or we shall realize the proverb of ‘* baskets after the vintage.” 

Doctor. I will take care it shall not be “‘ mustard after the meat.”’ 

Egrappé. Vel, now we have two Sancho Panzas—we shall see vat 
de best of vine of all time villdo; we shall see vat de Doctare is by 
it: ‘*ajo y vino puro y luego veres quon escada uno.” ‘“‘ Garlick and 
wine show what a man is!” as Le Sage vould say. Bad men only 
drink vater, which is prove by de deluge ! 

Professor. Very fair, Monsieur! Dean, where are the oinographical 
proverbs of which you spoke to me ? 

Dean. 1 only said I had noted two or three in my pocket-book du- 


ring some years’ experience. I will read them another time—the hour 
is late. 


Professor. Do so. 


[Exeunt omnes. 
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THE COMMONERS OF ENGLAND. 
BY C. R. DODD, ESQ. 


ConstituTIonaL lawyers carefully establish a distinction between the 
Lords spiritual and temporal on the one hand, and the Commons on the 
other. They say that the ‘‘Commoners of England”’ are the ‘‘ people of 
England;” but in popular, familiar, and every day phraseology, we are ac- 
customed tospeak of acertain portion of the Commons, as “‘ Commoners.” 
The Speaker of the Lower House is said to be ‘‘ the first Commoner in 
England.” Pitt the elder was known as the ‘“‘ great Commoner”’ of 
his age, and so continued till he was transferred to what Lord Chester- 
field, in one of his unmerited sarcasms, called an ‘ Hospital for Incu- 
rables, the House of Lords.’”’ Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, was long regarded 
as amongst the most dignified and wealthy of the Commoners ; and Mr. 
Byng, of Middlesex, is likewise a favourable specimen of the class. 
Whatever technical definitions lawyers may devise, the word Commoners 
is popularly understood to signify the more eminent portion of those 
who are eligible to be members of the Commons House ;—men who 
possess titles by courtesy, baronets, knights, heads of untitled families, 
—these latter being by far the most numerous. The whole, however, 
consist of eight or nine thousand individuals. By those who belong to 
the order, or desire to flatter its members, they are described as the 
pride of England, the flower of British society, the guardians of all 
our institutions in Church and State, the great stay and bulwark of 
our social system ; while in other quarters we are told that their prin- 
cipal occupations consist in persecuting poachers, grinding the poor, 
drinking claret, shooting partridges, improving the breed of cattle or 
the production of turnips, extending their influence at elections, or 
playing the part of Justice Shallow at Quarter Sessions. It need 
hardly be observed, that though both pictures are gross exaggerations, 
there are many men gullible enough to believe in either, according as 
previously formed sentiments may bias their judgments. It is, how- 
ever, undisputed that the Commoners of England form a highly impor- 
tant portion of British society, and that they are marked by many 
characteristics which distinguish them from the high nobility on the 
one hand, and from the ordinary middle class on the other. Viewed 
collectively, we find in the representative branch of the legislature, a 
greater number of them assembled, than in any other body of men 
throughout the empire, and it is therefore intended to confine the 
present notice to the Commons House of Parliament. 

A distinguished leader of that which in former reigns we were accus- 
tomed to call ‘‘ His Majesty’s opposition,” was in the habit of remind- 
ing the House of Commons that they truly carried on the business of 
the government. He would exclaim, ‘ Talk not to me of the So- 
vereign. This boy commands his mother—his mother rules Themis- 
tocles—Themistocles governs Greece. The opinion of the House of 
Commons guides, controls, and directs the conduct of Ministers— 
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the Ministers manage the King—the King governs England-—England, 
both on land and on sea, is the dominant power of the world. She is 
mistress of half Asia, of some of the fairest portions of Africa, Ame- 
rica, Australia, and Europe. We, the House of Commons, rule these 
territories in the King’s name, but the power of the Ministry is a 
shadow—the substance is in us. Not only can the Government do 
nothing without our consent, but there are some things which they 
must not do except at our suggestion,—and these comprise the most 
important of all the functions which the Crown is supposed to exercise. 
Political economists say that the word wealth is only another name for 
a command over the labour of others. It is thought that England 
could subsidize half Europe ; she could therefore rule the destinies of 
the civilized world: the House of Commons holds her purse strings ; 
we therefore exercise a larger authority, a wider sway, a more absolute 
power than any individual sovereign ever wielded. Where is the grand 
monarque who could extract—as we did during the Regency—from an 
almost exhausted people, an annual taxation of between seventy and 
eighty millions sterling? What despotism under heaven could saddle 
a country with a permanent debt of eight hundred millions? Nothing 
but a House of Commons. There never was such a depository of 
power, such a storehouse of gigantic resources, such an accumulated 
fund of energies, all but omnipotent ; and I tell you that we, the ‘ great 
unpaid’ portion of this House, exercise as much of that power, as the 
stipendaries of the Treasury bench. They may think themselves kings, 
but we are ‘viceroys over them.’ Sir, they could not appoint an 
exciseman against the wish of the county members. They call them- 
selves His Majesty's servants, forsooth ; they know well that they are 
our servants, and that everybody is, for we dictate the pension list ; and 
as Curran has said, that includes every name of note; and rewards every 
species of service, from the distinguished merits of a Hawke or a Rod- 
ney, down to those of the lady who humbleth herself that she may be 
exalted.* We, the House of Commons, determine salaries ; we con- 
trol pensions; we keep amongst ourselves the disposal of patronage ; 
we resolve who shall be the ins, and who the outs. Ddmestic trade, 
manufactures, taxation, agriculture, the wages of labour, the profits of 
stock, the income of capital, war and peace, ships, colonies and com- 
merce, are all at our mercy. ‘ We have been and shall be victorious,’ 
over the proudest thrones of the habitable globe ; our arms have tri- 
umphed “far beyond the remotest of Alexander’s conquests ;—what is 
it that a House of Commons cannot do?” 

Verily, nothing but that which is physically impossible. The rise, 
progress, and present condition of an assembly, the most extraordinary 
that ever existed, is, to say the least of it, a subject of curious specu- 
lation ; for thereis a great deal to distinguish it, not only from all other 
public assemblies, but from all other modes of government. 

At the commencement of the present year, the Commons House of 
Parliament seemed to consist of only two parties, and in that instance 
the seeming accorded with the reality; but already symptoms begin 
to develope themselves, which leave little doubt on the minds of 





* This language was held in the reign of George IV. 
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experienced Parliamentarians, that two or three breaches are at hand. 
This tendency to subdivision, though stronger within the last ten years 
than formerly, is no fruit of the Reform Act. There have always 
been two great parties; but there has generally been a third, and 
sometimes a fourth and fifth section of the House. Thus, in the reign 
of George II. we read of juntos acting together in Parliament, who 
were said to exercise ‘a power behind the Throne greater than the 
Throne itself;” and this language became more loudly and more 
frequently repeated in the reign of his grandson and successor. Then 
a set of gentlemen appeared in the House who were called ‘ the 
King’s friends,”’ as contra-distinguished from the King’s ministers, and 
they occasionally constituted a compact body, capable of throwing 
their weight into either scale, according as it suited their royal 
master’s interest, or their own, to give ascendancy to His Majesty’s 
government, or His Majesty’s opposition; for, of course, the maxim 
‘* divide and govern,” was as well understood in those days as in any 
other. We had, at the same period, a set of extreme Liberals who 
generally acted in unison, If they existed twenty years ago, they 
would have been called Radicals; and in the present day, Chartists : 
those were the members who stood up for John Wilkes, and patronized 
Parson Horne. 

A different sort of minor party in the House, was that which owned 
for its leader the celebrated William Wilberforce. With the motives 
which called that party into existence, with the principles which gave 
them cohesion, consistency, and weight, we have at present nothing to 
do; it is, however, quite certain, that during their existence, they 
possessed considerable political influence, and decided many an 
important debate. Five and twenty years ago the question used to 
be, not how the Whigs and Tories intended to vote—that was always 
well known—but ‘‘ How will the saints go?” So far as the House of 
Commons was concerned, they certainly decided the all-engrossing 
question of the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen Caroline, 
and on a variety of other occasions their votes shook or sustained the 
Ministry. Contemporaneously with them arose the Radical and the 
Free-trade parties, affording another proof that there is something else 
in Parliament besides the two sections of aristocratic families, who used 
to be called ‘* Whig” and ‘‘ Tory ;” who were in the habit of agreeing 
to coalesce, or agreeing to differ ;—agreeing that one should stay in, 
or another stay out, or vice versd, according as principles of liberalism 
or absolutism predominated in the breast of that worthy personage, 
John Bull, The party which arose next after the Radicals was ‘“ the 
tail.” Every body knows that this designation comprised some thirty 
or forty Irish members, who were elected under the influence, or 
through the recommendation, of a right honourable and learned gentie- 
man, at present Lord Mayor of Dublin, and knight of the shire for the 
county of Cork. This class of members of course did not form them- 
selves into any thing like a disciplined corps until the second Parlia- 
ment after the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill; but from 
that time till the breaking up of the last Melbourne Ministry, they 
are well known to have exercised no inconsiderable influence. 


The members who present petitions from Chartists, who have acted 
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with them out of doors, who state their complaints within the walls of 
Parliament, and who practically contend for a majority of the objects 
set forth in ‘‘ The People’s Charter,” will probably soon marshal them- 
selves into a regular parliamentary party ; and it is not unlikely that 
some remnant of the old Tories may secede from the great Conservative 
party, while a portion of the Whigs may join the latter. 

The House, then, is never wholly absorbed by the two great parties; 
the degree of attention, therefore, with which an orator is heard, 
depends not only upon who has elected him for their representative, 
but upon who, amongst his brother members, may have chosen him 
for their mouthpiece. An eloquent man is always listened to with 
pleasure; a man learned in public affairs receives a deferential hearing; 
an impartial, candid, disinterested speaker is so rare, that he is reve- 
renced ; the leader of even a smal! section enjoys a sort of reflected 
privilege, which his fellow members are not backward to acknowledge; 
a man of great wealth commands in every English assembly a high 
station ; the speech of one who gives good dinners is often cordially 
cheered ; and the oratory of a lord is necessarily more wise, more 
learned, more witty, more everything, than the speeches of mere 
untitled men. 

In conversation, the question is often put, Why does one member 
obtain the ear of the House, when another is coughed down? The 
reader who hears of such an occurrence may put to himself the follow- 
ing questions :—Does a given member hold a commanding position 
out of the House—is he a man of wealth or of family? Has he, by his 
services and experience on committees, or in the discharge of official 
duties, earned the public respect? Is he a political adventurer, or a 
man of character and honour, or a mob-leader, or a bigot? Is hea 
man of the world? or has he passed his life in seclusion, like a special 
pleader, a conveyancer, or a college tutor? Is he too learned, or too 
vulgar, for his auditory? Reflect not over-much on his matter, but 
look to his manner. Has he the reputation of being better acquainted 
than those around him with the subject under consideration? Is he 
called on to render any personal explanations, or to-aéfend his own 
official conduct? Is he the accredited agent of any colony, or espe- 
cially authorized to speak on behalf of any individual or any public 
body? Is he crotchetty, or affected, or prosy? Ponder over these 
things before you say that the House is unjust, or that the reporters 
for the public press have denied the honourable gentleman his due 
space in the columns of the newspaper. The representative body con- 
sists of six hundred and fifty-eight members; and not one in a hun- 
dred is heard solely on account of his being eloquent. More—much 
more—than one per cent. are good speakers; but considerations, far 
removed from the art of oratory, obtain great weight with such an 
audience as the House of Commons. Nevertheless, it is amongst the 
popular delusions of the present day, to suppose that a large propor- 
tion of those who take a lead in the business of Parliament are necessa- 
rily men of high oratorical power. It is another, to suppose that the 
right honourable gentleman who fills the chair is much more than the 
moderator or president of the assembly. He was originally chosen to 

be the medium of communication between the Crown and the Lords 
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on the one hand, and the Commons on the other ;—he is so still. He 
expresses alsothe approbation or the displeasure of the Commons ; but 
these occurrences are rare, His every-day occupation is to preside 
over the daily business of the House, to restrain the jobbing propen- 
sities of those who are concerned in promoting private bills, to govern 
that establishment called ‘‘ the Officers of the House,” to issue war- 
rants, and periodically to give dinners to the members. Considering 
the matter as a technical formality, the Speaker may be called the 
mouth-piece of the House; but, substantially and politically, he does 
not expound their sentiments. This will be evident, when the reader 
brings to mind the following considerations :—The ministerial party 
can never be fewer than half the House. The head of that party must 
bring them to his opinions, or himself to theirs, or effect a compromise, 
so as to produce harmony between the leader and his followers. For 
the time being those followers subscribe to whatever he says; vote for 
whatever he, or his subordinates, propose ; fight his battles in their 
respective counties ; cheer him in debate, and support him on divisions, 
It is the universal rule of all public assemblies, that the vote of the 
majority should be the vote of the whole; the majority of the House, 
for all practical purposes, for all objects of legislation and government, 
is the House ;—the organ of the Ministry is therefore always the leader 
of the House; and, whatever may be the old constitutional theory, 
the real Speaker is not the right honourable gentleman who presides, 
—for he is the moderator—but the right honourable gentleman who 
talks; the man who—on all questions of foreign or domestic policy, 
nominally addressing the House, but really, through the press, speak- 
ing in the name and on behalf of the House to England or to the world 
—vindicates, promises, threatens, or explains ; makes admissions, or 
demands; refuses or concedes all such matters as the House feels to be 
expedient, desirable, or necessary. From Lord John Russell up to 
our early constitutional writers, we find that the organ of the 
Ministry is called ‘‘ the Leader of the House ;” and the views of that 
body are to be collected from the speeches which they assent to by 
cheers and support by votes. Their character and prevailing opinions 
are of course not to be learnt from the dry formalities, to which their 
chairman confines himself—differing, as he sometimes does, in politics 
from the majority—but are rather to be seen reflected in the vivid and 
copious expositions of successive leaders,—of Peel, Russell, Althorp, 
Canning, Castlereagh, Perceval, Pitt, Fox, North, or Walpole. It is 
obvious, then, that to all practical purposes, a man must become the 
recognized organ of the House betore he is eligible to the leadership of 
the Government; and that the organ of the House speaks in the name 
and on behalf of that House to England, to Europe, to the world, 
in a voice which the proudest potentate may not set at nought, or 
the most turbulent republic venture to disregard. 

We are necessarily warned by the strict limits of a Magazine 
article, either to bring these lucubrations to an abrupt close, or to 
adopt the resolution of resuming the subject in a future number. To 
the latter course a preference is given, in the hope that something 
may be done to interest the reader by a comparison between the re- 
formed and the unreformed House of Commons, and between the 
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reported and the unreported, namely, between the time of elective 
boroughs and nomination boroughs—the age of constituencies and 
almost no constituencies :—the days of Wyndham and Grenville and 
Whitbread, when reports were meagre outlines; and the period of 
Peel and Palmerston, when they are all but verbatim statements; the 
days when a leader on either side stood forward and fought the battle 
by way of single combat, and the early years of the Reformed Par- 
liament, when every provincial oracle, setting up for himself, aspired 
to be a Demosthenes, and plunged into the general melée of debate, 
in which leathern Jungs, and a dauntless front, for a time overbore 
common sense and fair play. Proceeding to an earlier date, some 
reference may be made to the incursion of the Irish, on the union 
which took place in 1800, to the character of the House at the 
commencement of the French revolutionary war, during the American 
war of independence, in the administrations of the elder Pitt, and of 
he never to be forgotten Sir Robert Walpole. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE ART UNION PURCHASES AS EXHIBITED AT THE 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


Tus Exhibition will not fail to excite the attention of all who feel an 


interest in the State and Prospects of British Art. The Art Union of 
London numbers its twelve thousand subscribers; similar societies are 
prospering in Edinburgh and Dublin, and the large provincial towns 
are rapidly adding to the number of Institutions assuming to be for the 
advancement of art. 

That these will greatly increase the amount of money expended on 
pictures is pretty certain. They will not deter the wealthy connois- 
seur from taking advantage of the private view, while they will give 
the poor but genuine admirer of painting a chance of gratifying his 
taste, and are sure to be supported by a vast number of persons who 
will always be ready to avail themselves of the advantage of a sub- 
scription, which, at the same time that it bestows upon them in some 
degree the character of patrons, gives them a chance of obtaining a 
work of art of higher value than they could otherwise indulge in the” 
possession of. ; 

Eight thousand nine hundred pounds is the sum laid out in the 
present Exhibition, from 12,950/. 11s. subscribed; and as the com- 
mittee of management have rendered an account in their printed 
report of the manner in which one third of the amount is de- 
ducted for working the machinery, we leave it to the reader to 
form his own conclusions upon the economy therein shown—at 
the same time we cannot refrain from recording it as our opinion, 
that from three subscriptions, deducting one to arrange the two, 
thereby depriving every third subscriber of any chance whatever for 
the amount of his subscription, is not, in our humble judgment, a 
well arranged division. Moreover we find that the pecuniary interests 
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of the subscribers might be less interfered with if the fund in the 
hands of the committee, and stated in the above mentioned report to 
be 265/. 8s. 6d. arising from “interest on subscriptions invested in 
Exchequer bills, amount unexpended by prizeholders,”” &c.—were 
thrown into the general expenditure. We trust that these hints will 
be assumed with the same degree of kindly feeling with which they 
are proffered ;—great credit is due to the committee for their exertions ; 
at the same time their experience is young, being of the same age with 
the project—which we hope to see increase in strength and well- 
being. 

The following remarks upon the pictures selected, are given with a 
desire of forming some opinion upon the influence of Art Unions on 
the present state and future prospect of the British School of Painting. 

There has been much contention upon the good (or rather supposed 
good) that would arise, from a large sum being allotted for one prize, 
the inefficacy of which having been substantially proved by abler hands 
than ours, it is not Our intention to reiterate the arguments ; we were, 
however, much surprised that the experiment was ventured a second 
time,—the failure of last year being apparent to almost every one. 
Nevertheless the committee thought otherwise, and, doubtless, ima- 
gining the failure to arise, not from the bait being large, but from 
its being not large enough, added another hundred to the hook, and 
caught—a monster—a very ugly fish indeed. 

A cursory glance round the room will, we doubt not, produce the 
impression, that the present Exhibition is far superior to the last, 
numerically as well as virtually. There is a better appreciation of 
excellence, displayed in the general choice,—the exceptions being, 
unfortunately, amongst a few of the highest prizes, and most signally 
with the highest. If the intentions of the Art Union were to obtain 
the greatest extent of canvass for 400/., they may have succeeded, 
with the — amount of colour to boot : and if No. 81 ,** The Flight 
into Egypt,” J. Martin,—is to be regarded as a specimen of that high 
art which we are told requires protection and nurturing out of Christian 
charity to the world at large, and for the love of suckling Painters in 
general, do we earnestly recommend the nursery to be established 


“ Afar in boundless waste, where not e’en hop 
A single step had ventured.” 


And if it be admitted, that 


‘“* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear,” 


we only heartily wish that this “‘ Flight into Egypt” were numbered 
amongst the gems of solitude. There is no compensation for its utter 
destitution of quality,—it is a hard, metallic looking production, and 
in an attempt at graceful lines the painter has fallen deeply into 
mannerism,—giving the beholder a notion how far a subject of this 
sort may be performed by an act of penmanship—a large display of 
“ vive la plume” ina novel material,—the sublime of a charity-school 
boy, but an instantaneous nausea to any one possessing the slightest 
intellectual taste. In colour too, unfortunately, the redemption is on 
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the wrong side,—a bilious sky, with a distance in the last stage of 
the cholera poisoning its way to a scarlet fever foreground. Turner, 
it has been urged, has wrought this mischief, by seducing the more 
sedate painter into his own ‘fantastic paths. But in that we beg to 
differ,— because he, with a highly gifted pencil, imbued with the lus- 
cious colours of a poetic imagination, can produce a conflict of colour, 
but which, although amazing, has invariably a ruling principle founded 
in nature, ‘and the application of Art to her ‘beauties; the culpability of 
another's daring, and consequent failure, is not in justice to be attached 
to the successful original: the grace of the one is not to be condemned 
by tbe vulgar antics of the other: is Ramo Samee to be punished for 
managing a shower of knives, because a bungler gets cut and stabbed 
in an essay to rival him? We ask pardon of the painter (had we 
written Artist, the balancer must have been included) for bringing him 
into such an unintellectual arena; and should Mr. Martin not see the 
aptness of our elegant metaphor, we must recommend to his study the 
moral of the fable of the donkey and the favourite lap-dog. ‘‘ The 
Flight” into Egypt is a lamentab‘e mistake ; as a work of Art we have 
nothing more to say of it, but as an act of impudence we cannot say 
too much. We have dwelt at greater length upon this unpleasant 
theme than we should, under other circumstances, have deemed it 
deserving, from an earnest endeavour to impress the inconsistency of 
a prize to so large an amount, and that too indivisible, according to 
the regulations: there being no choice, the innocent prize- -holder is 
led to believe he will be a loser by taking anything at a lower amount, 
though in this instance he must have been a gainer by almost any 
other act. 

Good in matters of Art, as in other things, must eventually make 
its way; we nevertheless grieve that false notions should exist at any 
time. The worst of the present collection .have been chosen from the 
Royal Academy ; the purchaser, without doubt, having acted under 
the common impression that the materials of that Exhibition are alto- 
gether of the best order: thus, No. 7, ‘* Lady Rachel Rugse!l entreat- 
ing her Husband to petition the King for Pardon; ” No. 11, ‘ Florizel 
and Perdita;” No. 59, ‘* And soft as dew her tones of music fell; 
and No. 62, “A Young Greek contemplating the Ruins of his 
Country,’’—are, indisputably, the most prominent disease spots in the 
collection. Again, the best chosea figure-subjects (those which, 
although not coming under the head of “ high Art,” are of the hizhest 
order in their way) are the production of Painters who have not the 
dignified title R.A. or A.R.A. to their names, with one exception, in 
No. 270, which is a beautiful work by Charles Landseer, an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. No. 18, ‘‘ The Departare of Charles II. from 
Bentley, in Staffordshire, the House of Col. Lane;” the others, in 
most cases equally creditable, being No. 108, “‘ The Money Lender,” 
R. M‘Innes; No. 101, ‘* The Stolen Interview of Charles I., when 
Prince of Wales, with the Infanta of Spain,” F. Stone; No. 114, 
** Cromwell discovering his Chaplain, Jeremiah White, making love to 
his Daughter Frances,” A. Ezg; and No. 60, “The Landing of 
Jeanie Deans at Roseneath,” Alexander Johnston. 

The only selections from the pencils of positive R.A.’s are, a vulgar 
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theatrical specimen, in the Ducrow School; No. 70, ‘‘ The Cavalier,” 
A. Cooper, R.A.—more like a cooper than a cavalier—talking to a 
young lady, evidently new from the Asylum for Female Orphans, with 
a Newgate-faced villain to make up the wickedness of the back- 
ground, in the selection of which we leave the prize-holder to find out 
his mistake, with the rest of its beauties. No. 145,‘* Highland Scenery, 
a Snow Storm passing off,” F. R. Lee, R.A. ; No. 117, and No, 100, 
by the same, which, though possessing considerable interest and beauty, 
are surpassed by several of the landscapes purchased from the Gallery 
of the Society of British Artists. Though last, not least in its claims 
to outrival tea-trays and snuff-boxes, is No. 93. ‘‘ Scene on the Road 
leading to Buttermere, with Crummock Lake and the Mountain called 
Rannerdale Kner,” R.R. Reinagle, R.A., than which nothing can 
be worse. 

Our readers will have gathered that our opinion is upon the whole 
favourable to the Exhibition, True it is that there is not, perhaps, one 
picture of the highest order--some very bad ; but here is many a pic- 
ture that will carry with it forms of grace and beauty, and harmonies 
of colour, for numberless eyes to gaze on, into homes where, but for 
the Art Union and its Guinea subscription, never picture would have 
made its way; or, perhaps, to be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever,” in the chamber of some poor picture lover, who has gone about 
from Exhibition to Exhibition, under a sense of responsibility that he 
was under, for the disposal of his £50 or £60. The possession of a 
picture is a very good specific to create an interest in Art ; and at all 
events, amongst the twelve thousand subscribers to the Art Union, 
there must be many who will be led to look at works of Art with more 
interest than before, and from looking to compare, and from compar- 
ing to judge, till the name of Raphael, Correggio, and Claude, shall 
become to them more than mere names to prate about, and they shall 
learn to appreciate Art for Art’s sake. 





Shakespeariana. 


Tue following coincidences may be worth recording. J. F. B. 


‘** My gracious Lord, warn’d wisely to advise, 
I doubt not but will watch occasion, 
And take her foretop by the slenderest hair.” 
BattyLe or Atcazar, Act II. Scene 1. 
Printed 1594. 
‘* Let’s take the instant by the forward top, 
For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 


Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals PS 





As You Like It, Act V. 


‘* T hold these salutations as ominous; for saluting me by that which I am not, 
he presageth what I shall be: for so did the Lacedemonians by Agathocles, who of 
a base potter wore the kingly diadem.”’ 


GREENE’sS ORLANDO Funrioso. 
Printed 1594. 


‘* All Hail Macbeth, Hail to the Thane of Cawdor,’’ &c. 
Macsetu, Aet I, Scene 3. 





Music. 32] 
** Slender—In the CY of Gloster, justice of peace and coram.”’ 


Malone supposes, that by coram, Slender, having seen a justice’s 
summons or warrant, in which the words ‘‘coram me Roberto Shallow” 
might appear, (for all legal preceedings were then in Latin,) applies 
the word coram as an office or title; but the position of the word 
coram does not justify this ; for a style of worship or dignity would be 
affixed, not prefixed. The word coram is a corruption of guorum. 
Justice of the peace and quorum is a title well known, and was not 
unfrequently spelt coram. On a monument in Tottenham Church, 
Middlesex, is an inscription, ‘‘ Here also resteth in peace the body of 
Sir Ferdinando Heyborne, knight, justice of peace and coram in the 
county of Middlesex ———— 1619.”” Indeed, the continuation of the 
dialogue by Shallow shows this; for he says, heis also “ cust-alorum,” 
meaning, that he is not only a justice of the peace and quorum, but 
also custos rotulorum. T. E. T. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
THE IRISH ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Turs is certainly one of the most useful of the many Societies that 
have followed the example set by the Camden. Its purport is to 
reprint and thus preserve the manuscripts and scarce books that 
illustrate the History of Ireland,—a History requiring such sober illus- 
tration more than that of any other country. This Society published 
four books in the first year of its existence (1841), and has five in the 
press for its subscribers of this year. We have not space at present 
to notice any of its publications minutely ; but as an aid to the ultimate 
production of a good History of Ireland, we sincerely recommend it to 
the notice, not only of Irish literary men, hut of all lovers of ancient 
literature. 





Music. . 


THE OPERA. 


Arter a few more last nights the Italian Opera has closed. On 
the two supplementary nights the Manager had recourse to a plan 
that, if rendered permanent, we are sure would answer. The reduction 
of the admission to the pit from the nominal half guinea to five 
shillings is what we refer to; and if this was to be made the regular 
price, and orders rigidly refused, we are sure it would be exceedingly 
advantageous to the Manager. The regular frequenter of the pit 
recognises numerous faces, chiefly foreign, and if not, still of a class 
that could not be there, even at five shillings, without a considerable 
issue of orders. The genuine love of music and the universality of 
good manners would induce a vast number of persons to visit the 
theatre at a reasonable price, and tend to give not only advantages 
to the Treasury, but a much more respectable company to the pit. 
This is certainly an important step to counsel, but we strongly recom- 
mend it to Mr. Lumley’s consideration. : 
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A great deal has been done during this season under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances. The great string to the bow, or rather 
the bow itself, Grisi, was not to be had, but the management has 
successfully struggled against this great difficulty. The season pre- 
vious to Easter was far better than usual, as we formerly, until this 
period was passed, had to put up with third and fourth rate singers, 
who screamed at the public for a week or two, and then were heard 
no more. This year Moltini and Guasco made their appearance at 
an early period, and gave us some delightful singing. Mozart’s 
“‘ Cosi fan tutti’? has been revived, and his ‘‘ Don Giovanni” re- 
peatedly performed ; and the wonder is, that the public are contented 
with such occasional glimpses of the great masters. 

Ronconi has nearly established himself as a substitute for Tam- 
burini; and if Frezzolini has not the passion and power of the Grisi, 
she is yet a singer of great merit, and acts with much feeling. 

Persiani, Lablache and Rubini have delighted us with unimpaired 
vigour. It can scarcely be credited that the latter is about to retire 
in the fulness of his fame. 

The Ballet, notwithstanding the absence of Taglioni, has been ex- 
cellent, introducing us to Cerito, the grace and gaiety of whose 
dancing is unrivalled. She has achieved the most difficult of all 
things, that of imparting an air of nature to the height of art. Car- 
lotta Grisi is of a different school, but excellent in her mode. In 
addition, we have had four first rate artistes, in Fleury, Guy Stephan, 
Camille, and Perrot. 

With respect to the Orchestra, we have recorded our opinion in our 
last number, and we trust Costa will return next season, and breathe 
over the tumultuous storm that too often agitates this musical region 
a gentler and more harmonious spirit. With such materials what 
divine harmony might be produced! 


Drama, Ke. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Tue principal event of the month has been the production of a one- 
act piece, by Mr. Bernard, called Locomotion. It is light, and serves 
to pass an hour pleasantly. There has been always perceptible in 
this author’s pieces an ambition for something more than mere 
farce; and this piece, though not one of his most brilliant 
efforts, has a strong tendency to the legitimate aim of comedy, namely, 
general satire. The name, indeed, is indicative of this ambition; for 
though there is a desire to expose the restless spirit that animates 
the period, yet there is little in the plot of the piece that entitles it 
to be named “ Locomotion ;” indeed there is no motion in it at 
all, for all the events are carried on in one place. 

An ambitious Auctioneer, in order to procure business, assumes the 
appearance of having it; and some of his devices cause a great deal 
of merriment ; such as his sending his servant to run three times round 
the square, with a note, and his account of two estates he has to dis- 
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pose of, which are announced in such a way as to bring in the eternal 
name of ‘‘ Shakespeare,” and also that of the ‘‘ Emperor of all the 
Russias.” A couple who have quarrelled apply to him respectively 
for assistance ; and this produces some situations that are very effec- 
tive. The most strikingly so is that where the furniture of the angry 
husband is being sold, and the wife is placed behind a screen, so as to 
be visible to the audience, but concealed from her husband and the 
assemblage at the auction. The lady is roused to a high pitch of 
excitement as various esteemed articles are exposed to sale; but when 
her husband’s portrait is produced, her anxiety knows no bounds, and 
her wild bidding at last revealing to him her continued affection, he 
rushes forward, and the complaisant Auctioneer throws back the screen. 
to receive him, and then adroitly shuts it upon them. This piece of 
stage tactics was very funny and very effective. The story is not 
worth relating, but Mr. Farren’s acting is worthy of notice. The ad- 
mirable way in which he dressed the part, the soft silkiness of his 
manners, his excessive anxiety for business, and his mistaken notions 
of gentility, were artistically portrayed. If Miss Charles were a little 
less masculine it would be more agreeable; and though high spirits, 
or an appearance of them, is necessary in comedy, and more especially 
in farce, still they need not banish feminine grace entirely. The 
part of the Auctioneer’s Clerk was played with an oddity and quaint- 
ness that renders Mr. Clark very amusing, although he is too apt to 
indulge in grimace. 

We had the pleasure of seeing ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” before 
the new piece, and must say we derived great satisfaction from it. A 
few nights before, we saw ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” and have occasion- 
ally seen some of what are called the genuine old comedies. The only 
effect they produced was (with the exception of Goldsmith’s Comedy) 
a conviction that comedies of mere manners, or, rather, only notions, 
cannot be revived. They are mere waxwork, and if valuable, only so for 
what they have been, and are at the best but curiosities. The senti- 
ments the dramatis persone utter, are such as were considered spirited 
or praiseworthy at the time, but are now felt to be either false or 
feeble. Even the wit or humour, or, more properly, the intended 
cause of laughter, were aimed at things that, being exploded, are now 
thought only to be foolish. They are constructed on a wrong prin- 
ciple, aud give, at the best, mere characteristics, and not characters. 
As there is no better mode of characterising them than by designating 
them as ‘‘comedies of notions,” it may be as well to explain our appli- 
cation of this term. These kind of dramas seem to give nothing but 
a notion of a rake, the notion of a belle or a wit, or the notion of an 
old, petulant, or good-natured man, according to the standard or 
fashion of the particular age in which they were produced. They did 
not always reach even to the excellence of embodying or pourtraying 
a general notion, but were the mere crude notions of the author him- 
self, garnished with a few gravities or gaieties, according to the senti- 
mental or humorous intention, We cannot illustrate our idea better 
than by ‘* The School for Scandal,” which has no character at all: but 
there is the notion of a rake in Charles Surface, of a hypocrite in 
Joseph, of an uxorious husband in Sir Peter, of a benevolent old man 
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in Sir Oliver, of a usurer, of a fine lady, &c. And all these one-viced 
or one-virtued individuals utter nothing but sentiments in accordance 
with this characterization. A string of sentiments or aphorisms does 
not, however, make a character, any more than a dictionary of words 
makes a story. Persons indeed may be pleased with the smartness ot 
the wit, or approve the sentiments, but this has nothing to do with the 
best purposes of the Drama. 

We cannot more forcibly illustrate our meaning, than by the follow- 
ing quotation from a little work, by Mr. Edward Mayhew, on Stage 
Effect,* in which some of the leading principles of dramatic compo- 
sition are discussed in the soundest and most concise manner. Speak- 
ing of what are termed ‘‘ Situations,” he says— 


‘* To theatrical minds the word ‘ situation’ suggests some strong points in 
a play likely to command applause ; where the action is wrought to a climax, 
where the actors strike attitudes, and form what they call ‘a picture,’ during 
the exhibition of which a pause takes place ; after which the action is renewed, 
not continued ; and advantage of which is frequently taken to turn the natu- 
ral current of the interest. In its purposes it bears a strong resemblance to 
the conclusion of a chapter in a novel. 

“To illustrate this, without appealing to any of the numerous melodra- 
mas, which might be thought of not sufficient weight, The School for Scandal 
offers a point none will deny to be one of the most effective situations in the 
whole range of the drama. Near to the conclusion of the fourth act, Joseph 
Surface’s character is detected, by his brother in a frolic overthrowing a 
screen and discovering the lady to Sir Peter Teazle. 

‘“* What a scene would our elder dramatists have built on this event? How 
in their hands would the uncle have taught the audience, prepared to receive 
instruction? How would the country girl have risen above her fashionable 
follies in her repentance, and as the heart of the audience answered to the 
moral? But the elder dramatists knew nothing of situations. ‘They took 
a story for their plot, often paid too little attention to its propriety, but, hav- 
ing adopted it, they kept straight on, and bore it toa triumphant end. When 
the screen falls, Charles, starting back, cries, ‘ Lady Teazle, by all that’s won- 
derful!’ Joseph re-entering at that moment, adds, ‘Lady Teazle by all 
that’s horrible!’ which Sir Peter brings to a climax, by exclaiming, ‘ Lady 
Teazle by all that’s damnable!’ When this has been said there is a pause : 
each of the performers remaining statue-like in the attitudes they assumed 
when the above expressions were uttered; after sufficient space has been 
allowed for admiration of ‘the picture,’ Charles turns the interest (for if the 
spectators are interested at all, they can hardly be ludicrously affected by an 
event which seriously affects the fortunes of all the characters present) by 
bursting into laughter and treating the incident as a jest. He triumphs 
over his brother in his prostration; twits his uncle, without respect for his 
age or his affection; even makes the lady’s humiliation a subject for his 
mirth, and departs full of merriment at the confusion he has created. He 
being gone, the fashionable woman of six months’ teaching, delivers a pretty 
speech, nicely pointed, teeming with clever turns and artful pauses. Nature 
never conquers her self-possession, sorrow never mars her propriety of ex- 
pression. She turns on her deluder, works on her husband’s weakness, and 
at the proper moment retires. Joseph, the practised hypocrite, shows more 
feeling than his better dupes. He is confused; but, to keep up his stage 
character, he has recourse to ‘the man who——,’ and the audience laugh ; 
while Sir Peter, twice betrayed, in his dotage and his trust, every feeling out- 





* Stage Effect: or, The Principles which command Dramatic Success in the 
Theatre. By Edward Mayhew. 24mo. Mitchell, Red Lion Court. 1840. 
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raged—Sir Peter, a gentleman and a moralist, who can speak with severity 
almost amounting to rudeness, on lesser occasion, descends to violence and 
hurries from the scene, vociferating, ‘ Damn your sentiment, damn your sen- 
timent!’” 

‘¢ She Stoops to Conquer” is much more than a comedy of charac- 
teristics. It has characters, and the dialogue rises naturally and 
pleasantly from the incidents and events in which the characters are 
involved. Goldsmith had a fine conception of character, and a 
delicacy of feeling that gives to his comedy a life and interest that the 
mere notion-comedies were totally deficient in. This was felt by the 
actors at the Haymarket the other night, and Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Nisbett, Mr. Farren, Mr. Webster, and, in a certain degree, Mr. 
Vining, played with a fine sense and relish of their author. We never 
saw them to greater advantage, nor witnessed more enjoyment on the 
part of the audience. 

There was a strange discrepancy in the dressing the characters ; 
the old persons being dressed like our great grandfathers, but the 
younger persons like ourselves. 

This is not the time to enter on an elaborate criticism of the 
comedy, or we should particularize certain defects which are very 
objectionable, if regarded asa work of high art; but, in comparison of 
the tarnished and tawdry school we have alluded to, it is excellent 
indeed. There are a few more of the same kind that might be selected, 
and the rest might be thrown to the trunk-makers, or at least confined 
to the library. Every age should have its own Drama, and not live on 
stale or even salted provisions. 





Hoping that Mr. Phelps was about to go through a series of prin- 
cipal characters, it was our intention to have very carefully followed 
him in their developments; but he having suddenly disappeared, we 
must postpone it until some future period. 





Critical Requster of Books. 
Biography. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 664. Seeley and 
Burnside. 

This is a goodly octavo, written in a 

plain, straightforward style, by a sin- 

cere admirer of Mr. Sadler. The 
events of his life were of such a com- 


has none of the usual charms of a 
biography, and we take no interest 
in the story of the man’s life and ad- 
ventures. We have no personal anec- 
dotes, but, in their stead, the history 
of the great questions in which he 
was engaged. These are fairly and 
clearly related, though with a ten- 
dency to eulogy that is, perhaps, in- 


mon and every-day kind, that there 
is nothing of adventure in the work. 
None even of that interest that is 
excited by the struggles and efforts 
of an energetic mind to win its way 
from obscurity tofame. The circum- 
stances of Mr. Sadler’s life seem to 
_have been very easy, and he possessed 
more of the characteristics of a lite- 
rary man than is generally supposed 
by those who regarded him only as a 
politician. The present work thus 


separable from such composition. 
This is not the place, or we could 
launch into a dissertation on the prin- 
ciples and politics of the subject of 
the work, but our present aim is only 
to give an account of the work, which 
is an addition to those who desire 
to possess all they can to illustrate 
the history of the age. The political 
economy and principles of Mr. Sadler, 
and the party with which he associ- 
ated, are all succinctly given, and in 
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a convenient form for those to whom 
such knowledge isimportant. These 
questions comprise the Poor Laws for 
Ireland ; the theory of population ; 
the state of the agricultural labour- 
ers; the Factory Question; the Corn 
Laws, and the Currency. 

We have heard the work attributed, 
we know not with what truth, to a 
noble Lord who has so continuously 
and nobly distinguished himself on 
the Factory Question. 


Autobiography of Joseph Lister, of Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire, to which is added 
a Contemporary Account of the De- 
fence of Bradford, and Capture of 
Leeds, by the Parliamentarians, in 
1642. Edited by Thomas Wright, 
Esq. M.A., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. pp. 80. 
London : John Russell Smith. 
This is a reprint of a very curious 
book, valuable as a piece of biogra- 
phy, minutely developing the life 
and sentiments of a sincere and en- 
ergetic mind, and at the same time 
recalling the manners and events of 
one of the most interesting periods 
of any history. In addition to these 
great inducements to perusal, it is 
pleasant reading, as the unaffected 
narrative of any life, especially during 
such an eventful period, must be. 
The reader should be warned against 
expecting any elaborate or luminous 
history of the period, for there is no 
such “‘ stuff” in the book, and in- 
deed it contains many things that the 
dignity of history would condemn 
as mean and trivial, but these are 
the very things that enable us to 
picture to ourselves the realities of 
the period. 


Cvucational Warks. 
Practical Introduction to the Study of 
the German Language, according to 
the Views of Dr. Becker, the Disco- 
verer of the Natural System of Lan- 
guage, and Founder of an Improved 
Method of Instruction. By Heinrich 
Apel, late Assistant Master in King’s 
College, London. 12mo. pp. 152. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Whether Dr. Becker’s claims, as 
set forth in the title page, are just, 
we cannot say, but at all events his 
system is reasonable, and one which 
has been latterly gaining ground in 
our owncountry. The slavish admi- 


ration of the languages of the Romans 
and Grecians, on the first revival of 
literature, led to a most unphiloso- 
phical mode of teaching the modern 
languages. A Procrustean machine 
in the form of a grammar was con- 
structed, and the Teutonic tongues 
were racked into a form totally un- 
suited to them. The confusion cre- 
ated by this method, or rather want of 
method, has led to the entire dislo- 
cation of a true grammatical theory, 
and we have only had absurdity 
heaped upon absurdity. 

It is stated in the preface, and the 
reform is fully developed in the con- 
struction of the grammar, that “in 
the grammars of the old school, the 
external forms and inflexions are the 
principal objects of consideration, oc- 
cupying the attention of the learner 
chiefly with words, and in some in- 
stances even with mere syllables and 
letters, instead of the ideas which 
they are designed to express. In 
modern grammar, on the contrary, 
pursuing an entirely different prin- 
ciple, the origin and signification of 
these forms and inflexions, and the 
operations of the human mind which 
they are intended to define and ex- 
press, are inquired into, and grammar 
thus has for its base a system, con- 
nected in all its parts, at once simple 
and natural, explaining the pheno- 
mena of language in a manner intel- 
ligible to all.” 

It is but justice to Mr. Apel to 
say, that his grammar and mode of 
instruction have stood the test of 
practice, and many years’ active ope- 
ration, at King’s College School. 


Ivo and Verena; or, The Snow Drop. 
12mo. pp. 164. James Burns. 


This is a religious tale for young 
persons, and is written ina plain and 
fluent style, and is likely to touch the 
feelings of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The scene is laid in the 
northern countries, at the period of 
their conversion to Christianity, and 
the general tenor of the work is to 
represent the good effect of religion 
in assuaging the evils of life, and 
regulating the passions. 

The tenets it inculcates are those 
which animate the whole series of 
works, and represent the Roman 
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Catholic forms and precepts in the 
most agreeable light. Some persons 
may think the religion of too senti- 
mental a class, but this is a mark of 
its emanating from those who address 
the understanding through the me- 
dium of the imagination. 


Lessons on the Globes, on a Plan entirely 
new, in which they are taken together 
in illustration of Terrestrial and Celes- 
tial Phenomena: with original fami- 
jiar Explanations of the ever varying 
Circumstances of our Planet, and the 
Solar System generally, and extended 
Notices of several Departments of Na- 
tural Science, interspersed with nu- 
merous corroborative Quotations from 
the best popular Authors. Also an 
Appendix, containing Memoranda in 
Verse, Rhymes on the Constellations, 
&c. By T. H. Howe. 12mo. pp. 436. 
Cradock and Co. 


This is a very full and a very clear 
work. The arrangement is founded 
on scientific principles, and is conse- 
quently excellent. ‘The general de- 
fect of works purporting to treat of 
the globes has been, that they teach 
the Copernican system from a Pto- 
lemaic model; and do not give suf- 
ficient of the first geometrical princi- 
ples to make theirtheory clear. The 
present work avoids this even, and 
gives just sufficient of the scientific 
data on which the theories are based 
to make them clear to the under- 
standing. 

The subjects are by no means 
extended beyond the legitimate reach 
of the treatise; but they are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and embrace a great 
fund of knowledge, that must be use- 
ful in any pursuit or profession. 
Some notice of their extent may be 
formed by enumerating a few of 
them. Besides the topics common 
to all such works, there are treatises 
on the Pendulum, the Tides, Dialling, 
Astrology, &c. 

There are some doggrel verses ap- 
pended, which are totally beneath the 
character of the work. 


Essays, Creatises, Xe. 
English Surnames. Essays on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymolo- 
gical, and Humorous ; with Chap- 
ters on Rebuses and Canting Arms, 
The Roll of Battel Abbey, a List of 
Latinized Surnames, &c. By David 
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Antony Lower. Post 8vo. pp. 240. 

John Russell Smith. 

This is an exceedingly ingenious, 
clear, and pains-taking work, and 
brings into a smal] compass a great 
deal of observation and research. The 
style is light and pleasing, and the 
conjectures and etymology apt and 
intelligent, not to say witty. ‘There 
are numerous anecdotes introduced, 
which illustrate the statements, and 
make it one of the most readable 
books we have for some time glanced 
at. 

The plan pursued by the author 
has been to classify the names under 
the various subjects and circum- 
stances from which they originated, 
and by this means it is astonishing 
how many he includes. 


The Lawyer, his Character and Rule of 
Holy Life, after the Manner of George 
Herbert’s Country Parson. By Ed- 
ward O’Brien, Barrister at Law. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 284. London: Pickering, 

This is the posthumous work of an 
Irish barrister who died at the prema- 
ture age of thirty-two, of a fever 
caught in consequence of his exer- 
tions on behalf of some religious and 
charitable societies established in 
Dublin. The friend who has super- 
intended the publication of the book 
assures us that Mr. O’Brien was a 
remarkably conscientious man, and 
that the work is the result of his own 
sense and study of what were the 
dutiesand requisites ot alawyer. This 
it has every appearance of being, not- 
withstanding the adoption of Her- 
bert’s mode and manner gives it an 
artificial appearance. 

There is, too, in all works of this 
class, an appearance of assumption, 
and an oracular and dogmatic tone 
that creates any thing but a feeling of 
respect. Mr. 'T'aylor’s “ Statesman,” 
and awork called “The Bishop,” have 
been written on the same plan, and 
have the same unpleasant, not to say 
offensive, style. ‘The reader cannot 
avoid asking himself the question, 
whilst he is perusing these elaborate 
and formal canons, whether the 
author is in a position to be so dicta- 
torial, and whether he is not assuming 
an office that requires some extra- 
ordinary warrant to command atten- 
tion. ‘lhe fact is, there is no proof 
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of experience in these kind of works, 
and much that is laid down is obvious 
and belongs to a wider morality than 
that inculcated. For instance, it is 
the duty of all men to advocate jus- 
tice and refrain from falsehood, and 
it needs no very elaborate discussion 
to know if a Barrister, more than any 
other man, is to convey an untruth, 
and practise deception and chicanery. 
Such discussions, indeed, only tend 
to confound the barriers of right and 
wrong, and are not very likely to 
have any effect on the mind that 
delights in them. 

Nor do we think such a work can 
be of any real utility. The practitioner 
at the bar is not likely to be so un- 
settled, either in his good or his bad 
principles, as to have them moved by 
arguments which, if he deems it 
necessary to ponder on the subject, 
must have occurred to himself. In- 
deed it seems much more probable that 
the young, strong in their confidence 
and fresh in their intellect, would 
amuse themselves by detecting the 
fallacies of the arguments or finding 
ingenious ones in opposition to them. 
The great fault of this kind of works 
is that the pragmatical tone resolves 
itself into an absurdity. For instance, 
why should the lawyer’s humanity, 
or the lawyer’s charity, differ from 
any other man’s humanity or charity? 
Or why is the lawyer’s Sunday to 
be carved out for him in a different 
manner to that of any other Chris- 
tian gentleman? 

In as far as it argues some points, 
such as the extent to which an advo- 
cate is to proceed for his client, it is 
useful enough, and the quotations 
from the great lawyers and writers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries are 
interesting. 


A History of Infusoria, Living and 
Fossil; arranged according to ‘‘ Die 
Infusion stierchen’’ of C. G. Ehren- 
berg ; containing coloured Engravings 
illustrative of all the Genera, and De- 
scriptions of all the Species in that 
Work, with several new ones. To 
which is appended, An Account of 
those recently discovered in the Chalk 
Formation. By Andrew Pritchard, 
M.R.I., Author of ‘‘ Microscopic 
Illustrations,’ ‘‘ Natural History of 
Animalcules.”’ Post 8vo. pp. 440. 
With Twelve coloured Plates, deline- 


ating 531 Figures. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 


The knowledge of the microscope 
has opened a new animal world to 
us; and the present volume may be 
taken as an account of this new won- 
der. Mr. Pritchard is well known to 
the world both as a scientific and prac- 
tical optician; and the popularity of 
his numerous books is asufficient 
guarantee for their excellence, as we 
are quite sure scientific works do 
not continue to have a large sale, if 
they do not satisfy those most capa- 
ble of judging of them. 

Mr. Pritchard has done much for 
the miscroscope, leading the student 
by his systematic arrangement and 
ingenious developement of its pur- 
poses, to a sound application of it. 

It appears that the Germans excel 
us in works of this description, as 
they do in too many other produc- 
tions, and that Dr. Ehrenberg has 
published a magnificent work in six 
hundred folio pages on the Infusoria, 
of which Mr. Pritchard has availed 
himself. Dr. Willshire, a celebrated 
botanist, has also assisted Mr. Prit- 
chard, so that the utmost reliance 
may be placed on the descriptions. 

The work is divided into two parts ; 
the First Part containing a History 
and Account of Infusoria, which is 
exceedingly entertaining and curious 
even to the general reader, and to 
the scientific highly valuable. ‘The 
Second Part contains the Descrip- 
tions of the various Species; and 
they seem to be written in a pointed 
and distinct style, and must be in- 
valuable to those interested in their 
study. 

The plates are chiefly from Ehren- 
berg, with additions from Unger 
and Bauer, and are very neatly en- 
graved and carefully coloured. 

The labour and time employed in 
condensing, reducing, and arranging, 
must have been immense; and the 
students of this branch of science, 
and all lovers of the microscope, are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Pritchard for 
the zeal and pains which he has be- 
stowed on the subject. 


Fine Arts. 
The Hand Book of the Elements of 
Painting in Oil, with an Appendix ; 
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containing Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Ob- 
servations and Instructions to Stu- 
dents. 32mo. pp. 54. London : 
Clarke and Co. 


This is one of those books that are 
at all events harmless. ‘They give 
the common mode of making a pic- 
ture, as the cookery books do a pie. 
It is somewhat amusing to find them 
saying, “improve the middle tints, 
strengthen the shadows,” &c., which 
may be all very well; but, in the 
mean time, the poor student would 
be glad to know how to do this, so 
as to produce the effects desired. 
They may contain some rules as to 
the mechanical department of paint- 
ing, useful to those who have not an 
instructor to guidethem, andthe Rules 
from Sir Joshua are quite sufficient 
to set up any modern critic. ‘The 
Introduction contains an assertion, 
that is not correct, stating that there 
is no book of the kind at a moderate 
price; now we ourselves have before 
us one of Pinnock’s ninepenny 
Catechisms, that contains twice as 
much at a less price. 


The Lady’s Hand Book of Fancy Needle 
Work and Embroidery; containing 
plain and ample Directions whereby 
to become perfect Mistress of those 
delightful Arts. 32mo. pp. 54, Lon- 
don: Clarke and Co. 

We had to notice last month a little 

book on this subject, and which we 

fancy had been long in existence 
before the present work appeared. 

The present one is not so handy for 

the work-box, nor does it contain 

those pictorial illustrations which are 

better than, and frequently save, a 

page of description. 


The Dulwich Gallery ; its Pictures and 
their Painters. A Guide Book for 
Visitors. By Henry G. Clarke. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 32. London: Clarke and Co. 

This is a catalogue of the pictures, 
with a very few remarks introduced. 
Appended are alphabetical lists of 
the masters of the various schools, 
and an Index stating their births and 
deaths. ‘This is by no means to be 
compared with the Guides to West- 
minster Abbey and Hampton Court, 
but then neither is it in point of 
price. And, perhaps, there is quite 
sufficient to guide the visitor. 
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The Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hos- 
pital; its Pictures and their Painters. 
A Guide Book to Visitors. By H. 
G. Clarke. Fep. 8vo. pp. 32. Lon- 
don: Clarke and Co. 

This is a catalogue on the same 
principle as the preceding, but in 
addition there is an account also of 
the building. These books have 
the great recommendation of being 
small and cheap; sixpence each 
being probably the maximum amount 
the generality of visitors would like 
to pay. 

The National Gallery ; its Pictures and 
their Painters. A Guide Book of 
Visitors. By H. G. Clarke. Fes. 8vo. 
pp. 110. London: Clarke and Co. 

This is a catalogue on the same prin- 

ciple as the foregoing; but the re- 

marks on the pictures, principally 
quoted from Waagen, are more 
copious. 


Nobels, Ke. 
Forest Life. By the Author of “A 
New Home.’’ 2 vols. fep. 8vo. pp. 
622. Longman and Co. 


This is a very agreeable work, by a 
Mrs. Clavers; depicting the hard- 
ships, dangers, and fortunes of a fa- 
mily who go into what the Americans 
term ‘‘ the Forest ;” and in the pre- 
sent instance it is indicative of a new 
settlement in Michigan. 

It contains a mass of facts, evi- 
dently gathered by one who has 
participated in what is described, 
garnished with fiction to make it 
pleasant reading. ‘The little volumes 
will interest those who either, from a 
love of inquiry into all modes of life, 
peruse such works, or those who 
have a more serious end to gain in 
examining into the nature of new 
settlements. 


Poetry. 

The Salamandrine ; or Love and Im- 
mortality. By Charles Mackay. Post 
8vo. pp. 144. London: How and 
Parsons. 

This Poem is deserving of the appel- 

lation: and there can be no doubt of 

Mr. Mackay being gifted with some 

portion of the “ divine furor.” The 

subject of the story is the love of a 

supernatural being for a mortal. 

Amethysta, a Salamandrine, is in 
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love with Sir Gilbert, a knight, who 
is won, after many difficulties, by 
the infatuated creature, nymph or 
sylph we cannot say, for a Salaman- 
drine, it appears, is a being distinct 
from both, according to the Rosicru- 
cian system, on which the story is 
founded. 

The poem is more than readable ; 
it is exceedingly interesting ; carry- 
ing the reader on and lulling him 
into that dreamy enjoyment which it 
is the property of such fanciful works 
to do. The versification is various, 
flowing and mellifluous, frequently 
extremely beautiful, and the idgas 
are full and imaginative, never strain- 
ed or over-wrought. It is indeed a 
fanciful and elegant production, and 
one that will soothe the hour or two 
that is given to its perusal. 


Torrent of Portugal. An English Me- 
trical Romance. Now first published 
from an unique Manuscript of the 
Fifteenth Century, preserved in the 
Chetham Library at Manchester. 
Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S., &c. &c. Post 8vo. 
pp. 120. John Russell Smith. 


The indefatigable young antiquary 
who has restored so many ancient 
pieces of literature, and laboured so 
zealously and judiciously for the nu- 
merous learned societies to which he 
belongs, has done an additional ser- 
vice to the lovers of old literature in 
reprinting the present work. 

The poem itself, as Mr. Halliwell 
himself says, has no great merit ; 
but it is worth preserving for the nu- 
merous allusions it has to ancient 
traditions and manners, and it is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the philologist. 

The rhythm is the same as that of 
“ The Rime of Sir Thopaz,” by Chau- 
cer; and indeed it is probably one of 
the ballads he intended to ridicule. 


The Bride of Messina. A Tragedy, with 
Choruses. By Schiller. Translated 
by A. Lodge, Esq., M.A. 8vo. pp. 
136. Londen: John Boha. 

This translation is very ably per- 

formed ; and the best proof that it is 

so, is that it reads with the freshness 
and liveliness of an original work. 
This tragedy of Schiller has had 
objections raised to it, and apparently 
justly, on account of its classic form 
and romantic events. The form is 


cold and rigid, though the circum- 
stances are stirring and exciting. 
There is a formality running through 
the poem, which, though occasionally 
stately, is very repulsive; and it 
seems as if propriety and conven- 
tionality were tyrannizing over the 
passions, which certainly have a right 
to their full sway in a tragedy. ‘The 
descriptions are lengthy, tho’ occa- 
sionally picturesque and eloquent ; 
but still they want the rapid delinea- 
tion and apt expression of our great 
dramatists. We.cannot but wish 
that Schiller had studied Shakspere 
more than the classical writers. But 
it may be doubted whether he was 
equal to the bow of Ulysses. 

Britain; a Poem: to which are added 

Miscellaneous Pieces, some of which 

were written on Occasions of National 

Interest. By James Green. 12mo. 

pp. 118. Sherborne: W. Roberts. 
Of all the nuisances to himself and 
others, the talent for mere versifying 
is one of the greatest that can attack 
aman. Themere putting intothe form 
of verse of the commonest and mean- 
est rhythm, ideas or statements that 
have been felt or rather repeated by 
every individual of the same scrib- 
bling propensities, ought to fix upon 
any person the stamp of an irreco- 
verable ninny. The pest of medi- 
ocre poetry creeps over literature 
like the mould on ill-preserved fruit, 
and imparts even to the genuine a 
part of its own nauseous flavour. 

The author of the present poem 
(as it is termed by courtesy) threat- 
ens to elongate it if he has an oppor- 
tunity. We hope, most sincerely, for 
the sake of those who may be com- 
pelled from compliment to read it, 
that he never may have the oppor. 
tunity. 

If Mr. Green has any really new 
ideas to communicate to the world, 
let him in future try prose, and not 
abuse the patience of his friends by 
adopting a form which Nature has 
not gifted him to succeed in. 


The Fountain and other Poems. By 
William Cullen Bryant. Post 8vo. 
pp. 100. New York and London: 
Wiley and Putnam. 

Mr. Bryant has already acquired a 

European as well as an American 

reputation as a poet, and very de- 
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servedly so. Although the highest 
owers of poetry are not found in 
his productions, and the region of 
deep thought and passion are avoided 
by ‘im, yet his Muse has her fit 
meditations, and sweetly and touch- 
ingly warbles forth her feelings and 
her sentiments. This volume does 
not seem to contain any poems so 
likely to be popular as those in the 
volume already reprinted, yet it has 
many that will well repay the peru- 
sal, and it is worthy to be placed on 
the shelf beside our own poets. 
Politics anv Htatistics. 
Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing 

Districts of Lancashire, in a Series 

of Letters to His Grace the Arch- 

bishop of Dublin. By W. Cooke 

Taylor, LL.D., &c. of Trinity Col- 

lege. Dublin. Fep. 8vo. pp. 299. 

London: Duncan and Malcolm. 

Dr. Taylor is well known to the 
public by several works of high aim 
and pretension. ‘“ His Natural His- 
tory of Society” is a work of con- 
siderable scope, and, if not a work of 
genius, still proves the author to be 
fully capable of treating his subject 
with a just reference to all that has 
been previously done for it. The 
work of such a man cannot be defi- 
cient, and, consequently, we find in 
the present one full proofs of the 
various learning and talents of the 
author. 

The object of the book is to show 
the actual state of the cotton manu- 
facturing districts, and the form is 
that of a series of letters to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
The style is what is termed popular ; 
that is to say, the author gives a gra- 
phic description of what he sees or 
can collect.upon the spot, and draws 
from it, or induces the reader to 
draw from it, certain conclusions 
and impressions. This, although 
performed with an apparent logi- 
cal accuracy, is not perhaps the best 
or most certain way of arriving at 
truths, although with the mass of 
readers it has great effect, as most 
persons are delighted with what they 
call facts, and establish an opinion 
upon them that is pertinacious in 
the extreme. We do not mean to 
accuse Dr. Taylor of being so nar- 
row in his philosophy, for we know 


by his other works he is far beyond 
such a state; but we do accuse him, 
and other writers of the like sort, of 
misleading their disciples by creating 
inferences far too sweeping for the 
premises on which they are founded. 
To those who do not draw immediate 
conclusions from isolated facts, no- 
thing can be more valuable than a 
collection of them; and any man 
narrating faithfully what he sees, 
does a great service by bringing new 
facts to those who are desirous of 
deducing principles, and, of course, 
the value of such a collection is 
greatly enhanced, as in the present 
case, by the collector being enabled, 
by his cultivation and talent, to make 
a proper selection and classification 
of them. 

The political and economical ten- 
dencies of the book may be judged of 
by those of the illustrious prelate 
and writer to whom they are ad- 
dressed. They advocate the well- 
being of the people after the reason- 
ing of the head, rather than the 
sympathizing of the heart. The Ten 
Hours Bill with such is a short- 
sighted measure, that increases the 
evil it was intended to prevent. At 
the same time magistrates are stig- 
matized as dolts who refuse music 
licenses to public-houses. There is 
a self-assurance in all political econo- 
mists that is displeasing to those 
who are guided by their first impres- 
sions and sensibilities; and as the 
science is acknowledged by their 
own professors to be still in a very 
imperfect state, we must say, we 
think those are safest who allow the 
common feelings of nature to have 
some influence on their judgments. 

The present work, though stained 
by these defects, and also by what 
appears to us a little tendency to 
cant as regards religion, is yet, ne- 
vertheless, well*worthy the perusal 
of, and will be of real utility to, the 
thousands who are directly, and the 
tens of thousands who are more re- 
motely, interested in the great cotton 
manufactories of England. 


Who is to Blame ? or, Cursory Review 
of ‘‘ American Apology for American 
Accession to Negro Slavery.’”’ By 
James Grahame, Esq. 8vo. pp. 112. 


This is the work of 2 warm-hearted 
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and well-informed man, but less heat 
of argument might have been better 
for the cause he espouses. ‘Thank 
Heaven, there is but one opinion as 
to the slave trade amongst the en- 
lightened nations of Europe. The 
only question is, how so monstrous an 
evil can be removed with least misery 
to all parties. It always has been 
obliterated by civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and it cannot be believed 
that a republic will be the only ex- 
ception to this process. 

Mr. Grahame is well informed on 
the subject, and his just indignation 
at the horrid institution frequently 
gives him a forcible eloquence, al- 
though, as has been already said, it 
sometimes carries him into a passion- 
ate strain, that may weaken the effect 
of his reasoning, with severe logi- 
cians. 


The Fame and Glory of England Vindi- 
cated ; being an. Answer to ‘ The 
Glory and Shame of Bngland.’’ Post 
8vo. pp. 306. New York and London: 
Wiley and Putnam. 

A Mr. Lester, some time since, .pub- 

lished a very absurd work on, our 

country, made up of police reports, 
partial statements and imperfect sta- 
tistics, on which rubbishing founda- 
tion he piled a great deal of bad 
logic, and worse feeling. This 

‘attack on England,” of course, fell 

still-born here, where men have far 

more serious pursuits than attending 
to any such crack-brained rhodo- 
montade. It seems, however, in 

America, that such trumpery stuff has 

its effect, and the present author has 

very obligingly come forward to 

** Vindicate our Fame and Glory.” 

This is very kind, and it may appear 

ungrateful that we say it is also very 

absurd. Such important matters as 
the fame and glory of a great nation 
do not come within the grasp of any 
scribblers to attack or destroy. ‘The 
present writer has manifested a truly 
liberal spirit in his work, and we 
could wish he had given us the facts 
and statistics unconnected with such 
a trumpery controversy. 


Religious Subjects. 
History of the Church of Christ until 
the Revolution, A.D. 1688. In a 
Course of Lectures bythe Rev. Charles 


Mackenzie, M.A., Vicar of St. He- 
len’s, Bishopsgate, &c. Post 8vo. pp. 
400. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This work was originally constructed 
in the shape of lectures, delivered 
to the worthy minister’s congrega- 
tion on the Tuesday evening dis- 
course, founded by Sir Martin Lum- 
ley, in the parish church of St.Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate. So far they are exceed- 
ingly creditable to the piety and 
scholarship of the author, and it 
would be no bad arrangement, if 
other ministers were in the same way 
to enlighten their parishioners on ec- 
clesiastical history, a subject on 
which most persons are lamentably 
ignorant. 

The History, as may be supposed 
from the size of the voluine, is ne- 
cessarily brief; but it appears to com- 
prehend all the important facts. As 
the lectures, however, were necessarily 
of a religious character, they have 
rather more of theological discussion 
than would otherwise be desirable in 
a work so limited in its extent. The 
style is clear, and the doctrines, 
though strictly those of the English 
Church, are temperately and reason- 
ably urged. 

it can be justly recommended as a 
very lucid outline of Church History, 
although the reader should be on his 
guard with regard to inferences, with 
any writer who talks of Clarendon’s 


_ startling truth; but although it 


may have these leanings, yet justice 
commands us to repeat that it is 
totally free from that virulence and 
dogmatism that too generally deface 
this species of history. 


A Symbolical Dictionary; in which, 
agreeably to the Nature and Principles 
of the Symbolical Character and Lan- 
guage of the Eastern Nations in the 
First Ages of the World, the General 
Signification of the Prophetic Sym- 
bols,especially those of the Apocalypse, 
is laid down and proved from the 
most ancient Authorities, Sacred and 
Profane. By Charles Daubuz, M.A., 
Vicar of Brotherton, in Yorkshire. 
A new and enlarged Edition, with 
a Memoir of the Author; and a Pre- 
face, by Matthew Habershon. Post 
8vo. pp. 226. London: Nisbet 
and Co. 


This is a curious, and for many 
purposes a useful work. Daubuz’s 
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work is entitled “ A Perpetual Com- 
mentary on the Revelation of St. 
John, with a Preliminary Discourse 
concerning the Principles upon which 
the said Revelation is to be under- 
stood.” It was published in 1720, 
three years after his death. This 
was a very learned, but a very 
voluminous work, and was compa- 
ratively useless until it was abridged 
and thrown into the form of a Dic- 
tionary by a Mr. Lancaster, Vicar of 
Bowden, in Cheshire. The present 
work is a still further abridgment 
by Mr. Habershon, assisted by Mr. 
Forbes, who, besides revising and 
making some additions, has given a 
Memoir of the originator Daubuz. 

Nothing can be more simple than 
the arrangement of the work, the 
article or subject being given, and 
then the symbolical meaning to which 
it is applied. Of course this must 
embrace a very wide course of read- 
ing, and a ready application of the 
symbolical meaning. To all diligent 
readers of the Bible it will be very 
valuable, and general readers will 
find much information and agreeable 
reading. 


Principalities and Powers in Heavenly 
Places. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Foolscap 8vo. pp. 322. Seeley and 
Burnside. 

Mr. Bickersteth, who is a very ex- 

cellent authority, and more particu- 

larly influential with one portion of 
the Church, has affixed to this volume 

a few introductory remarks, in which, 

he says, he thinks it “scriptural, 

seasonable, and practical ;” and also, 

“the friend who wrote this work 

has been careful not to go beyond 

the Divine record, and to rest every 
thing here stated on her own per- 
sonal investigation of the words of 
the Most High.” 

The subject of the present work 
is one which appears to have been 


avoided by modern theological 
writers. We recollect, in our boy- 
hood, poring over Heywood’s 


** Hierarchy of Angells,” a work 
abounding with the fancy and elo- 
quence peculiar to the poetic writers 
of the time in which it was issued. 
The present work has none of these 
charms of writing, and treats the 
subject neither philosophically nor 


very spiritually.. Indeed, it seems 
too literal a version of all that is said 
in the Scriptures upon these sub- 
jects. It treats the whole question 
of intermediate spiritual influences 
as if there were no metaphors used 
in the Scriptures, and as if much of 
the language employed in them was 
not symbolical. 

Putting aside the principle on 
which the work is constructed, it is 
executed with fidelity and with con- 
siderable research and knowledge of 
the subject. 


A Review of the Bishop of London’s 
‘* Three Sermons on The Church.’ 
By John Howard Hinton, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 62. London: UHoulston and 
Stoneman. 


This pamphlet treats of the most 
important doctrines of the Church, 
and it is quite impossible, in our 
pages, to enter on the mighty ques- 
tions of which it treats. ‘The Author 
is a Dissenter, and one who rejoices 
in the appellation. He is athorough 
Calloepnladh denying the actual ex- 
istence of a Church, or any of the 
beneficial results arising from it. 
Although he does this, we are bound 
to say the pamphlet is written in 
a religious and conscientious spirit ; 
and, as far as the mere logic goes, is 
clear and distinct. Of those who 
desire to consider the controversy, it 
demands attention, both from its 
style and its tone, which have nothing 
offensive in them beyvnd the tenets 
themselves. 


Crabels, &c. 

Excursions in and about Newfoundland, 
during the Years 1839 and 1840. By 
J.B. Jukes, M.A., late Geological 
Surveyor of Newfoundland. In 2 vols. 
P. 8vo. pp. 676. London: Murray. 


This is a very agreeable work, and, 
although unambitious in its style, it 
narrates exceedingly pleasantly the 
result of the Author’s observations. 
Mr. Jukes is evidently a man of con- 
siderable cultivation, and has the 
requisite mental as well as_ bodily 
ualifications of a traveller. In ad- 
ition to the valuable information it 
possesses of the social and physical 
condition of the island (as far as it 
has yet been traversed), it is exceed- 
ingly interesting from the spirit of 
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adventure which animates it, owing 

to the extraordinary difficulties which 

beset travelling in this land of rock 
and marsh. 

Were it accordant with our system, 
we could give many agreeable extracts, 
and more fully develope the excel- 
lences of it, but ‘‘ therein the reader 
must minister to himself.” As it is, 
we can say truly, the general reader, 
the naturalist, and the politician, will 
find much that will delight each of 
them in its pages. 

The Expedition into Affyhanistan: 
Notes and Sketches descriptive of the 
Country, contained in a Personal Nar- 
rative during the Campaign of 1839 and 
1840, up to the Surrender of Dost Ma- 
homed Khan. By James Atkinson, 
Esq., Superintending Surgeon to the 
Army of the Indus, Bengal Establish- 
ment. P. 8vo. pp. 428. London: 
W.H. Allen & Co. 


Mr. Atkinson has been already 
known to the public by some well 
executed and highly finished litho- 
graphic drawings, consisting of views 
of the scenery, and events of the 
campaign. ‘The present volume may 
be considered as the letter-press to 
them. The work does not embrace 
an account of the late massacre, it 
having been despatched to England 
for publication prior tothat calamitous 
event. 

Mr. Atkinson’s style is clear and 
good, and his views comprehensive, 
so that it may be considered one of, 
if not the best account that has yet 
appeared, of the expedition. he 
proceedings of the Indian Govern- 
ment are pronounced to be sound 
and politic, and there is an evident 
leaning towards them in every doubt- 
ful transaction. In so far as this is 
concerned, it may be considered as 
the opposite to the American General 
Harlan’s work, which was noticed 
last month, though we place much 
more confidence in Mr. Atkinson’s 
narrative. 

Shah Shoojah, contrary to all the 
accounts that have hitherto been 
given, is represented as a man more 
sinned against than sinning. We 
had thought he was a monster of vice 
and sensuality; but in Mr. Atkinson’s 
pages he appears rather the hero, 
who is tried fiercely in the fire of 


severe adversity, and comes out tem- 


pered to the right pitch. It is rather 
suspicious, however, that Dost Ma- 
homed, in whom we had been told by 
Mr. Vigne, and other writers, some 
virtues existed, is represented as a 
mere bandit. It is doubtless very 


difficult to ascertain the true motives 7 
and conduct of these barbarians; or 7 
to be able to apportion the right ~ 
amount of guilt or virtue to their 
actions, unacquainted as we are with | 
that conventional national and reli- 


gious creed which sanctions to most 


minds any deeds, however revolting — 


to those who have a simpler and 

purer standard of morals and re- 

ligion. 

The most interesting part of this 
narration will be found to be that 
which relates to the personal adven- 
tures of the Author. If politics 
may give a bias to his mind, he seems 
to be relieved from all restraint on 
the score of the sentimental, for he 
demolishes in a most remorseless 
manner all the fabled beauties of 
this portion of the East. Mr. EI- 
phinstone described Caubul as com- 
pact and handsome. The former Mr. 
Atkinson allows it to be; but the 
latter he denies, and designates it as 
a jumble of mud hovels. There is a 
rude sketch of a map to the work, 
and an Appendix giving the official 
documents relative to the capture of 
Ghuzni. 

Map to follow the Movements of the 
Anglo-Indian Army in Afghaunistan, 
shewing the Routes, Passes, and Mili- 
tary Positions. By James Wyld. 18 
inches by 24. Nores to a Map of 
Afghaunistan, the Punjab, &c. 2nd 
Edition, 8vo. pp. 18. London: Wyld. 

This is a very full and excellent map 
of the territories that are now exciting 
so great an interest. Every count- 
ing-house and public room should 
have one suspended in it, as a glance 
at it would do more than several 
pages of description, to give an idea 
of the difficulties that beset our armies 
in those regions. The positions and 
bearings have been made out from 
the latest travellers and the best 
sources, and the notes which accom- 
pany it contain all the important sta- 
tistical details, so that any one de- 
voting an hour to the careful exami- 
nation of both will have a very clear 
idea of these countries. 
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